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NEWS. OF THE WEEK 


HE announcement that the War Cabinet after far too prolonged 

delays has decided on the appointment of a Minister of Civil 
Aviation of Cabinet rank will be universally welcomed— except, 
perhaps, in the Air Ministry, where such a departure has been con- 
sistently opposed. It is equally satisfactory to know that the 
appointment will be made in time for the new Minister to attend 
the international conference on civil aviation in America in 
November. The suggestion that it would be enough to appoint 
an Under-Secretary for civil aviation, first to the Air Ministry and 
afterwards to the Ministry of Transport, indicated a disturbing 
under-estimate of the great part that will be played by civil aviation 
in the near future. At the present time, when the construction of war 
transport planes has been left exclusively to the Americans, we need 
the assurance that at the least plans are being energetically pushed 
forward for the production of civil transport planes in this country, 
so that we may not be completely outclassed in the crucial post-war 
period. The Empire holds strong views on_ this. Mr. 
A. S. Drakeford, the Australian Minister for Air, made a 
speech in the House of Representatives last week which showed 
how seriously the Australian Government is giving its attention to 
the future of civil aviation. Australia would have favoured the 
creation of an international air authority to operate international 
trunk routes and eliminate unnecessary competition; but if that 
cannot be attained—and the attitude of the United States seems to 
rule it out—then the Australian Government would urge the creation 
of a British Commonwealth of Nations air transport service to be 
operated by the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India jointly, 
with other nations that might be prepared to join in. (In this 
connexion, one thinks at once of Holland, with its East Indian 
interests, and France, which lies on the way to the East and has 
Cochin China as a likely Eastern terminus.) This is a proposal which 
the Australian Government intends to make at the Empire Air 
Conference, and in the meantime it thinks that no time should be 
lost in developing a military transport service across the Pacific to 
the United States and Canada. 


Trust-Bust'ng in France 


General de Gaulle addressed a mass meeting in his native city 
of Lille last Sunday in which he did not shrink from declaring his 
policy in regard to some vital aspects of social reconstruction. He 
announced the intention of the Provisional Government to break 
the French industrial trusts and prepare the way for a planned 
national economy. The policy it aimed at was that the State should 


conduct the entire economic effort of the nation, without, however, 
necessarily excluding private initiative and legitimate profit. How 
much this means, of course, is not clear until definite programmes 
are announced, and the sphere in which action will be taken defined. 
The pre-war industrial troubles of France sprang to a large extent 
from the fact that there appeared to be no common meeting-ground 
between conservative industrialists on the one: side and extremist 
workers’ organisations on the other ; and the matter is complicate 

today by the fact that considerable numbers of Frenchmen appear 
to be convinced that the latter, the industrialists, are the people who 
were guilty of collaboration ; and it is understandable that there is 
no easi@r way of arousing prejudice at this moment than to accuse 
anyone of being a collaborator. No doubt the Provisional Govern- 
ment will find itself busy for some time to come in doing first 
things first—restoring order, getting essential services going, pro- 
viding for defence—and it will be anxious to feel the pulse of the 
nation as a whole before it commits itself to vast long-range pro- 
grammes of reconstruction. None the less no one would desire that 
General de Gaulle should be silent on these great problems, since 
it is desirable that the country should know where it stands. It 
remains to be seen whether he is capable of uniting the nation on 
the common ground of the essentials needed for restoring France. 


The Gandhi-Jinnah Failure 


The conversations between Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah at 
Bombay lasted long enough te make it clear that an attempt at 
agreement was pursued as long as there was any hope of it. But 
it may be questioned whether the basis for an agreement ever existed. 
Mr. Gandhi was elusive and Mr. Jinnah uncompromising. Even 
now it is difficult to discover precisely where the Mahatma stands. 
Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula, providing for plebiscites to deter- 
mine the issue of the separation of Moslem areas from Hindustan 
was the starting-point of the discussions, yet Mr. Gandhi declared 
at the end of them that he could never agree to a division of India. 
Again, while Mr. Gandhi wanted independence before settlement 
Mr. Jinnah wanted settlement before independence. The Moslem 
League’s Lahore resolution, by which Mr. Jinnah necessarily stands, 
called for the complete independence of extensive areas in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India. Few Hindus and fewer Sikhs 
would ever accede to demands so drastic. The Cripps proposal, 
providing that any Indian Province might, instead of forming part 
of the projected Indian Unanon, retain for the moment its existing con- 
stitutional position, and subsequently secure the same Dominion 
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status (in which is inherent the right of secession) as the Indian Union 
probably comes nearer to providing a basis for agreement than any 
other so far put forward. Accord between Mr. Gandhi, even though 
he represented only himself, and Mr. Jinnah might have opened 
the way to the necessary next step—the framing of a new constitu- 
tion for India by Indians themselves. The full application of the 
1935 Act, with some revision, would probably be .the best practical 
solution of all; it is unfortunately not likely to commend itself to 
Indian opinion. The alternative is some new attempt to reconcile 
communal differences. 


The Seven Towns 

Plymouth stands out as the case of a town which, having suffered 
“severe war damage, has prepared a fine and inspiring plan for post- 
war reconstruction. It wants to pull down ruins and clear obso- 
lescent sites, and in the process of reconstruction build not only on 
the cleared sites, but also find room for its citizens in dwellings 
outside its municipal borders. The case of Plymouth has its counter- 
parts in Portsmouth, Hull, Bristol, Dover, Great Yarmouth and 
Sunderland, and other towns are likely to be added to the list. But 
how is this “ overspill ” building to be effected? Without the rate- 
able values created the towns would be deprived of the financial 
means for carrying out this plan. Are the splendid Piymouth 
plan and the other plans to be held up for years till the whole 
problem of local authority areas has been attacked and solved? 
That is unthinkable. Are the towns then to be condemned to 
inferior plans, building once again to an intolerable density? This 
surely cannot be allowed. Yet the choice will lie between one or 
other of these dismal alternatives unless, as Lord Justice Scott urges 
in a letter to The Times, the matter is dealt with at ‘once in the 
Town and Country Planning Bill now in Committee of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Molson and Mr. Storey offer the most obvious 
remedy for dealing with the case of the seven towns in amendments 
which would give an extension of their local government areas. Mr. 
W. S. Morrison must face this issue. He must either accept the 
essence of these amendments or offer an effective alternative which 
will ensure that Plymouth and other war-damaged towns are enabled 
to proceed with their plans. The Minister has not shown himself 
very receptive to attempts to improve this B:l! in the int@rests of 
planning—the rejection of Mr. Silkin’s amendment on Tuesday for 
widening the definition of land subject to compulsory purchase is a 
case in point. But the question of the seven towns is crucial. To 
fail to deal with this would be to abanden all hope of replanning 
bombed towns efficiently. 





The T.U.C. on Reconstruction 


It is natural that the Trades Union Congress, reporting on post- 
war reconstruction and a policy of employment, should approach 
the problem with its eye on the interests of trade union organisa- 
tion. We should not expect it to agree to the abolition of established 
trade union rates or to the compulsory direction of labour from 
one industry to another, but we do expect it to give an answer as 
to how over-complicated trade union rul?s can be modified and how 
mobility of labour may be promoted ; but on these matters it fails 
to give a lead. There seems to be some inconsistency in its views 
of the part that must be played by the export trade in promoting 
full employment. It admits that a rising standard of living provides 
the only healthy economic basis for the expansion of production, 
and that a policy of full employment without regard to foreign 
markets could only be carried out at the cost of lower living 
standards ; yet it affirms that even if we are unable to export and 
import as much as we would like, the Government ought to achieve 
full employment by the expansion of the home market—which 
surely implies, at a lower standard of living. In regard to the 
regulation of important industries it very properly urges the establish- 
ment of industrial boards on which workpeople as well as employers 
are represented. The point that is insufficiently stressed in all matters 
regarding the regulation of industry is the importance of securing 
adequate representation for the whole body of consumers. In the 
past trade unions have been thought of as organisations directed 
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primarily against employers. That view is in process of becoming 
obsolete. Enlightened employers and employees in industry today 
recognise the identity of their interests ; the danger of the future lies 
in the possibility of their becoming joint partners in industry co. 
operating with too little regard to the interests of consumers, In 
so far as industry remains or becomes subject to control or regula- 
tion it will be the Government’s duty to see that the consumers’ 
interest is studied at every stage. 


A Bad Coal Outlook 


The coal situation is disheartening in the extreme. The outlook 
is just as bad at the approach of another winter as it was lasi autumn, 
and even worse, in spite of more concessions to the men and the 
wages agreement of last April. Major Lloyd George reported on 
Tuesday that the output per man has fallea by as much as 5 cwr, 
a week, mainly owing to an increase of 25 per cent. in voluntary 
absenteeism, and in some degree to a large number of local and 
unofficial stoppages. What is the remedy for this apparently chronic 
disease? It is possible that production might be increased by a 
different ine of attack altogether—by improving, for example, the 
technical equipment and organisation so that the same manual effort 
would produce greater results. The Minister, with such possibilities 
in mind, has appointed an expert committee to report on any technical 
changes that may lead to higher efficiency, particularly in the 
direction of increased mechanisation, and this may lead to important 
improvements. It is a step which Major Lloyd George has very 
rightly taken, but it must be pointed out that however valuable 
the long-term results may be they cannot be felt in this coming 
winter ; and, secondly, it does not affect the fact that output is less 
than it ought to be because there are men who are shirking by 
absenteeism and resorting to strikes illegally. In view of all that 
has been done to conciliate the men, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that there is something wrong with the system of Govern- 
ment control as at present exercised. The discipline to which most 
of the country is subjected is not enforced in the coal industry, 
The Essential Work Order is enforced against the manager, who 
cannot discharge an unsatisfactory: worker, but is not enforced 
against the miner who takes a day off whenever he feels inclined,’ 
or who engages in an illegal strike knowing that he will suffer no 
penalty. Conciliation and appeals to patriotism have failed utterly 
and dismally. Public opinion is becoming exasperated, and would 
favour resort to discipline. 


Higher Unemployment Benefits 

It is manifest that some time must elapse before the new Social 
Insurance Scheme can be brought into operation; but the 
Government has decided to apply some of its advantages in the 
interim period for the benefit of the unemployed. This is a wise 
decision and one that can easily be carried out, since there is a 
large accumulated credit in the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
Mr. Bevin proposes in the Unemployment Insurance (Increase of 
Benefits) Bill to make appreciable increases in benefit rates with- 
out calling for extra contributions. In some cases the _ benefits 
will actually be as high as those that will be established under 
the Social Insurance Scheme; in other cases they will come near 
to that level. Thus the normal benefit for a_ single man 
will reach the full figure of 24s. a week, but for agricultural workers 
it will be raised only to 22s. A single woman will normally get 
22s., the rate, in agriculture, going from 15s. to 18s. The principle 
of the family allowance is recognised by increasing the unemploy- 
ment benefit in respect of dependent children to §s. each for the 
first two children, and 4s. for each other child. Thus in the sphere 
of unemployment Mr. Bevin would make it possible to anticipate, 
some at least of the advantages promised under the social security 
policy. It can be done without imposing any new burden on the 
Exchequer, and, indeed, can be paid for entirely out of current 
contributions unless the average rate of unemployment exceeds 
8 per cent. That percentage is the manageable amount of average 
unemployment, which will not be exceeded if the Government's 
employment policy proves successful. 


Viinws 
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: ASPECTS OF EUROPE 


INCE the invasion of Normandy began, four months ago, the 

face of Europe has undergone comprehensive change. Five- 
sixths or more of France and Belgium have been freed, and the 
jberation of Holland begun. Italy’s area of free soil is growing 
daily. Finland and Rumania have cut loose from their Nazi 
allies, and are fighting against them. Bulgaria is affecting to 
manifest a change of heart, but the manifestations are so far 
anything but impressive. Russia has expelled the enemy not 
merely from her pre-1939 territories, but from almost the whole 
of the regions she occupied in that year, and is now lending help 
to Marshal Tito in the liberation of Yugoslavia. The hands of 
the clock have been reversed. Germany is being compelled to 
joose her grip on one after another of the countries she has in- 
yaded, looted, tortured and enslaved. So swift has been that 
process in the last four months that there is some danger of 
forgetting how much remains still to be achieved. No square 
yard of Norwegian soil has yct been liberated, nor of Danish, nor 
of Czechoslovakian, nor of Austrian, while the process of liberat- 
ing Poland is imposing on that unhappy country sufferings almost 
sharper than it has undergone at the hands of the enemy who 
invaded and occupied it. Greece is not yet free, nor is Yugo- 
slavia, and though expectations of an end of the war in 1944 have 
been high, it is clear that the possibility of a winter campaign 
may have to be contemplated seriously. That depends on many 
uncertain factors, among which one that is uncontrollable, the 
weather, plays a disturbingly large part. Another is the state 
of German morale, which, so far as the army is concerned, has 
undoubtedly improved since the precipitate retreat across France 
and Belgium ended. It may fall again as it has risen, but the 
danger clearly is of underrating, not of exaggerating, the power of 
resistance the enemy still commands. 

The problems of war so long as the war,continues can safely 
be left to the General Staffs who have organised its recent phases 
with such brilliant: and deserved success. Meanwhile the advance 
of liberation brings political problems to replace the military, 
and some of them are as intractable as any the soldiers have had 
to face. Countries that have undergone not only the material 
suffering but the mental humiliation of collapse and occupation 
are peculiarly sensitive to any lack of full recognition of their 
recovered status or of full sympathy with their endeavours to 
re-establish themselves in the place they till so lately held among 
the nations. That is peculiarly true of France, and it would be 
surprising if it were not so. France has not forgotten, though 
some of us here may tend to, the France of the last Great 
War, of Foch and Clemenceau, of invasion and resistance and 
ultimate triumph. In this war France was almost submerged 
before she could re-emerge, but resistance, wherever resistance was 
possible, has never ceased, and with her Allies France has once 
more defeated the same enemy. To all that Mr. Churchill paid 
adequate and eloquent tribute in the course of his survey of 
Europe last week, but it would be idle to claim that his words 
have given full satisfaction to the French, France asks today (and 
it would be astonishing if she did not) for full recognitiom by 
her Allies as a European Great Power, and for political associa- 
tion with them on terms of the old equality. Mr. Churchill made 
it clear that he desired it too, but he foreshadowed a certaih 
lapse of time still before France’s aspirations could be satisfied. 
France will not have a regularly constituted Government till a 
Constituent Assembly can be elected and a new constitution 
drafted. That must necessarily take time ; it must, in particular, 
wait on the return of the prisoners from Germany. Meanwhile 
various Allied conferences, like that at Dumbarton Oaks, will be 
held, and other less formal discussions engaged in. What place 


is France to have in these? The place she claims, on an equal 
footing with Britain and America and Russia, her Allies of the 
last war and this, is plainly due to her, and as much harm may 
come ‘of withholding as good would unquestionably come of 
conceding it. France needs stability above all things, and nothing 
would strengthen the authority of her present government more 
than its cordial and ungrudging recognition by the nearest of her 
greater Allies. France will never forget what British and Ameri- 
can soldiers have done for her since D-day, but of British and 
American politicians she rightly still asks something more. 

One difficulty about the recognition of France, a difficulty 
which it may be hoped will be rapidly dispelled, is that in this 
matter London and Washington do not see completely eye to eye, 
the American administration being, for reasons not completely 
comprehensible, more reluctant than the British Government to 
give France the full recognition for which she will press with 
increasing importunity. Complete identity of view between the 
principal Allied Powers on every question is too much to hope 
for, and here the only point of difference is a matter of time and 
speed. Far more serious and disquieting is the difference between 
the British and American attitude on the one hand, and the 
Russian on the other, in regard to Poland. That delicate and 
disturbing situation was handled by Mr. Churchill in the House 
of Commons with studious restraint. He did not pretend that 
agreement existed between the three Great Powers. It does not, 
and the absence of it threatens to become increasingly serious. 
That in this country sympathy for Poland should be strong is not 
surprising. Immediately after she was invaded by Germany in 
the west in 1939 she was invaded by Russia in the east, and Russia 
has affirmed her intention of retaining as much as she thinks 
fit of the conquests she then made. The Poles for the most 
part have reconciled themselves to that, and General Sosnkowski, 
who did not, and has proclaimed his views at various times with 
considerable indiscretion, has been relieved of his post as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Polish armies. That was a sacrifice, and 
obviously a humiliating sacrifice, to Russian demands. It had 
been pressed on the Poles by their friends in London, it had 
formed the subject of long and painful discussions in the Polish 
Cabinet, and between the Cabinet and the President, in whose 
hands’ the cancellation of General Sosnkowski’s appointment lay. 
It was naturally and reasonably expected that the announcement 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s dismissal would be hailed in Moscow 
as earnest of the sincerity of the Poles’ desire to restore cordial 
relations with the Kremlin even at a heavy cost. That was clearly 
what Mr. Churchill expected, when he expressed the hope that 
the Polish Prime Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, would soon return to 
Russia and be able by the renewal of his personal contact with 
M. Stalin to remove outstanding differences between two countries 
whose cordial co-operation is an essential condition of stability 
in eastern Europe. It was what every reasonable person confidently 
assumed. 

If the assumption is not completely dispelled reliance on it is 
gtavely shaken, though the completely outrageous, and apparently 
mendacious, declarations of the head of the completely negligible 
Polish National Committee at Lublin, with their despicable 
strictures on the men who have been fighting for Warsaw with a 
tenacity and courage of the defenders of Stalingrad, have not been 
echoed by the Soviet Press. But the puppet administration at 
Lublin enjoys the patronage of the Kremlin, and before its spokes- 
man launched his attack on General Bor, or Komoroski, the head 
of the Polish Resistance Movement and the successor of Sosn- 
kowski as Commander-in-Chief, he had been received by Marshal 
Stalin and presumably been apprised of the Soviet leader’s views. 
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But it would be a mistake to believe the wogst till facts compel 
that. Lublin’s vilification—there is not the smallest ground for 


believing that General Bor has not been constantly in Warsaw, 
though his headquarters were no more likely to be in the battle- 
zone than General Eisenhower’s—is no consequence whatever so 
long as it represents Lublin only, not Moscow. But any sign that 
Russia was seriously backing this body against the Polish Govern- 
ment in London, which both ourselves and the United States 
recognise unreservedly, would create a situation not as between 
Poland and Russia, but as between Russia and her Anglo-Saxon 
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Allies, which could only be deplored profoundly. All may yet end 
well, but Marshal Stalin should be under no illusion as to the 
depth and universality of feeling on the subject in this country 
at any rate. The desire for a close understanding with Russia was 
never stronger, but the demand for justice for Poland, whose 
troops are fighting with courage and success beside our own jp 
Italy and Holland, is at least as strong. Reconciliation between 
Moscow and M. Mikolajczyk’s Government would relieve immedj- 
ately the strain which recent events have unquestionably imposed 
on relations between this country and Russia. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


the day 
of the 


HETHER Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey carries 
W at the polls in November, the next President 
United States is likely to be elected chiefly by women. That 
an interesting fact which emerges from a _ very interest- 
ing book, What America Thinks, by William Lydgate, pub- 
lished last week in New York. It describes trends of public 
opinion, as indicated maihly by the Gallup polls which 
have become so firmly established an institution in America. 
At the Congressional elections in 1942, Mr. Lydgate mentions, 53° 
of the persons casting votes were women and 47%, men; in 
November the percentage of women may be larger, owing to the 
increasing number of men voters absent overseas. But as the 
women do not differ materially in their party allegiances from men 
no inference about the result of the election is to be drawn from 
their predominance. General conclusions to which Lydgate’s investi- 
gations point are that the average American was wel! ahead of 
the Government in his realisation of international issues and the 
challenge they presented. For example, a majority of those tested 
by the sample polls wanted the Neutrality Act reversed nine months 
before Congress did reverse it, and a majority again favoured the 
unprecedented step of conscription in peace-time as early as June, 
1940, the time of the fall of France. In October, 1943, 70 per cent. 
favoured the destruction of the German army even if it had thrown 
Hitler over, and in May of this year 60 per cent. expressed the 
view that after her defeat Germany would at once start preparing 
for another war ; this must be prevented, but the idea of destroying 
the country as a political entity was not approved. 

* * * 7 

In spite of some weighty disagreement with my paragraph of last 
week on the unwisdom of the trial of Hitler, I hold to my opinion, 
which, I happen to know, is that prevalent in high legal ¢ircles, 
where it is pointed out that the business of a legal tribunal is not 
only to hear evidence but to pass sentence, and there is no legal 
basis or precedent for sentences on Hitler and his like; it is for 
the Allied Governments to decide what shall be done with the 
supreme architects of evil. That, I take it, was the thesis under- 
lying the Lord Chancellor’s statement in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday that “the fate of the supreme criminals is quite as much 
a political as a judicial issue.” Meanwhile, though for reasons I 
gave last week I am not in favour of hanging Hitler, an aphorism 
of Voltaire’s may commend itself to those who are: “ Rien n’est 
plus décourageant que d’étre pendu obscurément.” The sting is 
in the tail, and it will be approved equally by the suspension school 
and the incarceration (in the Andemans) school. 

* * * * 

A half-glimpse of a tremendous story was given by the Sunday 
Express last Sunday, in the report of what an agency correspondent 
had just heard in Brussels from a Belgian Red Cross nurse about 
the abortive attempt at an invasion of Britain in 1940. Whether it 
was an actual invasion attempt or a large-scale rehearsal matters 
little. The R.A.F. appeared on the scene, dumped oil on the water, 
and set fire to it with incendiaries. The Red Cross nurse knew all 
about it because, after hearing rumours about thousands of German 
bodies washed up on Belgian beaches, she was one of a host 
of nurses summoned to help with the wounded in a German Red 
Cross train of some forty coaches drawn up in the chief station in 


is 


Brussels—all of them badly, some terribly, burned. The date js 
given as September 17th. This sent me back to William Shirer’s 
Berlin Diary. There, under datz September 18th, Shirer tells 
how he arrived from Basle that morning at the Potsdamer 
Bahnhof in Berlin and found there the longest Red Cross train 
he had ever seen; he goes so far as to say it stretched for half a 
mile, to beyond the bridge over the Landwehr Canal. It was sur 
prising, for in September, 1940, there was no fighting at all in the 
west; the wounded had been unloaded, but a railway man told 
Shirer they were most of them suffering from burns. The coe 
incidence of dates significant. Shirer had already heard jp 
Switzerland a story that the British used a Swiss invention, a new 
type of wireless-directed torpedo which spread oil on the sea and 
simultaneously ignited it. If there is any truth in these stories 
—news of what did happen could surely be released now. 
* 7: * * 


1S 


Only the Manchester Guardian, so far as I have seen, has 
published the story of an outrageous attack—consisting, as the 
Duke puts it, of “criminally libellous” statements—abont the 
Duchess of Windsor. A woman writer in the American Mercury, 
which in Henry Mencken’s time was a journal of high reputation, 
alleged that “the Windsor bills were paid on a lend-lease basis.” 
and that a photo of Ribbentrop once hung in the Duchess of 
Windsor’s room. Challenged in a scathing letter from the 
Duke, the writer, one Mary Worden, withdraws the _lend-lease 
allegation (which had already been denied by Mr. Edward Stettinius, 
the former Lend-Lease administrator), and says she heard the other 
story from someone who once stayed with the Duke and Duchess 
at Nassau. This is an unpleasant business, and it will astonish 
most people in this country that any journal above gutter-standard 
should publish canards of such a type. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on the position the Duke has decided to assume that he 
protests at such accusations against “the wife of the Governor of a 
British colony,” not against the wife of a member of the British 
Royal House. 

+ * * * 

By agreeing that country buses should have first priority where 
petrol supplies are ampler, Major Lloyd George has responded in 
advance to an appeal I was about to address to him here. My 
consequential appeal should, I suppose, go to the London Passenger 
Transport Board. I trust the first use they will make of increased 
allowances will be to reinstate the Sunday morning bus services 
which have for so long been completely suspended in many districts. 
The absence of any bus services between villages and distant rail- 
way stations till one o’clock on Sundays inflicts genuine and serious 
hardships which ought to be alleviated as soon as possible. 

* * . * 


Dr. Charles Sleigh, of Strichen, Aberdeenshire, has, I believe, 
been appointed chairman of the National Committee for the Train- 
ing of Teachers in Scotland. Reference to Who’s Who shows how 
long and varied Dr. Sleigh’s experience in connexion with teachers 
training has been. But where decisions regarding young men and 
women to teach youth are concerned, is octogenarianism the highest 


qualificauon? The new chairman was born in 1863. 
Janus. 
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A DECISIVE MONTH 


By STRATEGICUS 


§ much is now known about the first exploit of the First Air- 
borne Army as is possible for some time to come. It was 
brilliant in its conception and heroic in its execution ; and if it is 
apt 10 go down to history as a glorious failure at least it is imperative 
we should recognise its part in the complete design. It can, of 
course, be conceived apart from the advance of the Second British 
Army, but only at the cost of a complete misunderstanding. The 
two form one episode. It was the role of the airborne troops 
to seize and hold the bridges of the Rhine ; but clearly they were 
not expected to hold indefinitely. That is no part of their true 
function. They held the bridge at Arnhem for the best part of 
three days ; anc that is a truly magnificent achievement. They did 
this, moreover, in spite of a deployment that, in effect, if not in 
design, was very far from perfect. The mere fact that the second 
section of the First Division arrived so late that it could not be 
vsed until the morning of the third day proved of vital importance. 
But, in the end, it is very difficult for anyone to find fault with the 
airborne troops’ part in the action. The same applies to the advance 
of the Second Army. It made very good time to the north, and 
came within an ace of success. What decided against it was the 
unexpectedly heavy resistance it encountered; and the defection, 
once again, of the most fickle and treacherous of our allies—-the 
weather. The Tactical Air Force was unable to intervene before 
the seventh day of the fighting ; and that may well have been the 
decisive factor. The Allies failed, only just failed, to gather into their 
hands perhaps the greatest single strategic opportunity of the war ; 
but they have secured a very considerable prize that should not be 
underrated. They made a great leap forward against an enemy who 
seems to have been prepared for some such move ; and we can best 
gather some measure of the success by his repeated heavy attempts 
to wipe it out. He has been striking blow after blow to blunt the 
tip of the salient, to bolt and bar the approaches to the door into 
Westphalia. He has even tried, at some cost, 10 cut off the whole 
position below Nijmegen. 

So far he has failed ; and the Second Army is pressing out the 
salient to the west and to the east. Here it has secured a grip on 
the Maas ; and in the west it has advanced to within a few miles of 
the important centre of s’Hertogenbosch. But we can be certain 
that the German attacks wil) not cease. What better use can the 
70,000 sound troops in western Holland be put to than this? It 
would be expecting too much of an army that has been even so 
roughly handled as this to imagine it would confine all its efforts 
to escaping into Germany. The true line of escape from the threat 
of the 21st Army Group is to destroy the salient while it still offers 
some chance to resolute attack. When it is thoroughly established 
it will renew the northward advance, and then the Germans in 
western Holland will be like a cork swept away in the tide. Rund- 
stedt correctly appreciates the situation and recognises that, if he 
cannot decisively check the exploitation of the salient, these troops 
will be of no value even if withdrawn into Germany. Their best 
chance, their one value, is success now. 

But, before we dismiss the events that brought about the present 
situation, it may be well to examine a little more carefully what 


placed the brake on the operations of the airborne troops and ° 


the Second Army. It was, as has been said, the weather. Several 
of the correspondents have described how the Allies’ transport, 
ducks and tanks could gain no purchase on the rain-sodden roads. 
This is not a fact that will cause any astonishment; but its 
application to the situation that now confronts the Allies deserves 
to be noted. Ley and Goebbels have been congratulating the nation 
on having escaped, as though by a miracle, from what seemed a flood 
that threatened to engulf them ; and there is no doubt that the phase 
of lightning advances has passed for the moment. This should have 
been expected. Even if there were no Germans in Holland, the 
tanks would still require their petrol. If there were any sort of 
resistance, the rifles and guns would clamour for their ammunition. 


Yiim 


The troops would require food ; but at Arnhem, as on various 0cc2- 
sions during the war, it has been seen how much less the troops 
exact than the weapons and machines they use. 

The time has come when it can be recognised how intimately the 
weather interferes with the factors which mainly constitute the 
Allies’ superiority. Bad weather can ground the aircraft and put 
a brake on the tanks which play so great a’ part in making their 
attack irresistible and in giving their defensive such devastating 
strength. This is all the more a handicap frorn the very insight that 
has led the Allies to depend upon neither of them alone, but rather 
upon the complex of force to which they contribute. The armies 
have.come more and more to rely upon the use of aircraft in tactical 
co-operation as well as on their strategic effect. They have developed 
the use of the tank not merely as part of a separate arm, but also as 
an integral part of armed force. The factor that checks the use of 
both, therefore, must have a very intimate effect upon the perfect 
operation of the whole army in its normal functioning. 

It does even more. The great handicap which has so far pre- 
vented the Allies from bringing their full pressure to bear against 
the enemy is the narrow funnel through which its supply has had 
to come. The very greatness of their resources in men and machines 
lays a proportionately increased strain on the mechanism of supply. 
Clearly this will ultimately be brought into adjustment with the 
needs of the armies; but the question of the moment is, When? 
Everything hangs on that ; and the Germans have no other hope of 
survival against the Allied attack in the West than the possibility 
that they have now a respite from the full-scale effort that is designed. 
Even if the Allies have contrived to get into working order other of 
the French ports that have been cleared since the capture of Cher- 
bourg, they must face the interference of winter storms ; and there 
is the difficulty of rolling-stock and long distances to travel. The 
use of road and air transport is subject to the same factor that affects 
the tanks and the other aircraft. 


These considerations govern the chances of the Allies. The 
weather may be complacent during the present month. It is more 
likely to be capricious as it has been throughout the summer. But 


in November it can hardly be expected that it will favour operations 
in the air or by tanks. The Allies’ chances of securing a decision 
this year have, therefore, narrowed. If the swift and overwhelming 
blows which their strength justifies are to be delivered before General 
Winter comes to the help of the enemy, they will probably have to 


_ take place within the present month. The development of slow- 


motion operations, even more of siege warfare, must be prevented 
during the next four weeks or so, if the enemy is not to secure the 
chance of a spring campaign. He has as little chance of a decision, 
militarily, as he had towards the end of last war; but it can hardly 
be said that he has no chance of dragging out the present month. 

It will be well to face such possibilities. There would scarcely 
have been any need to have emphasised them but for the strange 
spate of enthusiastic reports that came from the Continent when the 
First American Army began to get its teeth in the Siegfried de- 
fences. Almost every day since then there has been some develop- 
ment in civil life here that suggests the approach of victory. The 
failure to secure complete success in the push to the Lek bridge has 
had the effect of a cold douche on this mood. But it would not 
have made any difference if exaggerated expectations had not become 
the most popular currency of the day. It is, of course, guite possible 
—one might perhaps say probable—that they will be justified in the 
event. We have every cause to trust the skill of our generals and 
the fighting ability of the troops. The Command see the trend of 
events better than any commentator ; and the First American Army’s 
new advance through the Siegfried line may be the prelude-of a 
full-scale attack. Nevertheless, on the facts as at present disclosed, 
it is certain that this has become a fateful month; and the possi- 
bility of peace before Christmas depends upon the developments that 
take place in it. 
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WE AFFORD IT? 


CAN 
By W. MANNING DACEY 


ENEFITS must be paid for, and a high level of benefit must 
mean a high level of contribution.” If the Government’s 
proposals were put into force next year, the Social Security budget 
at the outset would be £650 millions (or slightly less than the 
Government's entire tax revenue for 1929-30). In thirty years it 
would rise to £831 millions (or nearly as much as the Exchequer’s 
tax receipts for 1937-8). These are big figures, and a comprehensive 
statement by the Chancellor on the whole finance of social recon- 
struction is certainly very desirable, as The Spectator urged last 
week. In the meantime, it is at any rate possible to place the 
financial burden of the new proposals in something like proper 
perspective. 
The general finance of the scheme is set out in the accompanying 
table, which compares the cost of the Government scheme at 
various stages with our actual expenditure in 1938-9 and with the 
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Beveridge GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS 

1938-39 Proposals 
Actual 1945 1945 1955 1965 1975 
£m £m {£m {£m £m £m 
Exchequer (orrates) 212 351 352 436 506 557 
Employers ... . 66 137 115 112 110 104 
Insured persons 55 194 168 168 165 155 
Interest on funds ... 9 15 15 15 15 15 
342 697 650 731 796 831 


Liabilities under industrial injury scheme are excluded throughout ; in 
1945 these would represent £10 millions for employers and £9 millions 
for employees. In allocating contributions for 1955, 1965 and 1975, 
employers’ share has been taken at 40 per cent. of total. 








initial expenditure proposed in the Beveridge report. In any 
assessment of the financial burden, however, the very first 
step is to recognise that one cannot directly compare a 


pre-war pound with a post-war pound for the reason, well know 
to us all, that prices have risen considerably and a present-day pound 
“does not go so far.” Thus, on the face of it Sir William’s pro- 
posals would have slightly more than doubled our pre-war expendi- 
ture on social security. In reality, his rates of benefit and contribu- 
tion alike assumed that prices would have risen by 25 per cent. 
The contemplated ‘expenditure was thus equivalent to £558 millions 
at 1938 prices, or an increase of 63 per cent. on our actual expendi- 
ture in that year. 

Today, it is no longer plausible to assume that prices will settle 
down at only 25 per cent. above the 1938 level. A more reasonable 
estimate would be for an increase of at least 40 per cent., the amount 
by which basic wages in the main industries have already advanced. 
On this basis, the cost of the Government scheme in 1945 would 
be equivalent to no more than £465 millions at 1938 prices, an 
increase of only 36 per cent. on our pre-war expenditure in real 
terms. It should not be thought that this conversion of money 
sums into real terms is a mere academic subtlety. On the contrary, 
it goes to the heart of the whole problem. To say that prices have 
risen is only another way of saying that money incomes—the 
incomes out of which taxes and contributions are paid—have risen. 
If prices have doubled, the yield of taxes will also be doubled without 
any increase in rates, and a given rate of contribution will represent 
only half the real burden on the wage-earner or employer that it 
did before. 

When the Beveridge report was published, a great deal of con- 
troversy centred on ithe proposed increase in employers’ con- 
tributions. But some critics of the scheme go so far as to 
suggest that the increased contributions would severely handicap 
our export industries, which in any case will face an 
uphill task in regaining lost markets and making good the 
prospective gap in our balance of payments. Such fears are 
clearly exaggerated. In 1938 the employers’ contribution for an 
adult male employee was Is. 7d.; under the new scheme it will be 
3s. td. On our assumption of a 40 per cent. rise in general prices, 
this is equivalent to only 2s. 3d. at 1938 prices, an increase of only 
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In industries producing for the home market it is quite certain 
that this additional cost, like any other business expense, will be 
passed on to the consumer in the selling prices of products. This 
admittedly cannot be done so readily in the case of exports, Jt 
can be shown, however, that the additional contribution could not 
raise the cost of our exports by more than 1} or 2 per cent., ang 
an infinitesimal increase of this kind will be completely swamped by 
the sweeping rise in costs generally, both here and in other countries, 
since 1939. At the most, the extra contribution would require an 
adjustment of 5 or 10 cents. in the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 

Little comment is required on the increased contributions required 
from employees and other insured persons. While in the aggregate 
these mount up to substantial sums, little real hardship should be 
caused on this account, since in recent times by far the most serious 
cause for poverty has been unemployment. Sir William Beveridge 
has in any case shown that insured workers have in the past been 
paying considerably more (5s. 1od. per week) for less adequate 
benefits. The flat-rate basis of contribution has been criticised ag 
a form of regressive taxation, bearing most hardly on those with 
the smallest incomes. But this should largely be rectified by the 
reduced rate for persons under eighteen and the exemptions on 
account of low income for self-employed workers ; and the insurance 
contribution is only one element in a tax-system which on balance 
is now reasonably progressive. 

It is, however, any increase in the sums to be raised from public 
funds which arouses such special foreboding in a certain section 
of the public. Nor is this entirely without justification, since high 
rates of direct taxation act as a deterrent on effort and, even more 
important, on risk-bearing. So far as the initial cost is concerned, 
fears on this account are dispelled when one examines the actual 
amount involved. In the first year, the national Exchequer or local 
rates have to find £352 millions. Given a 40 per cent. rise in prices, 
this is equivalent to £252 millions in 1938, or an increase of {40 
millions on the actual amount found from public funds in 1938-9, 
Since total tax liabilities in 1938, according to the Budget White 
Paper, amounted to £1,161 millions, this could have been met by an 
increase of less than 4 per cent. in all taxes. Alternatively, it could 
have been covered by an increase of 6d.—to 6s.—in the standard rate 
of income tax, all other taxes remaining unchanged. Obviously, there 
is no inordinate burden here. 

When one looks at the cost in the later stages of the scheme the 
picture is rather different. Thus, in 1975 the central government 
and local authorities have to find as much as £557 millions, equivalent 
to £398 millions at 1938 prices, or an increase of £186 millions, 
This would have necessitated a rise of about one-sixth in all 1938 


8d. 


, taxes, or an increase of perhaps 2s. 6d. in the standard rate of income 


tax. So far, then, our conclusion must be that the expenditures 
contemplated for the later stages would involve quite a considerable 
tax burden if the national income were no higher than in 1938, but 
that the initial increase in expenditure would in itself hardly be 
noticed. 

But we are not interested in social security in isolation but as 
part of a general post-war budget. In particular, are the new pro- 
posals compatible with any reduction in taxation from war-time levels 
that would be intolerably repressive in a peace-time economy? 
To find our answer we must make a rough estimate of the post-war 
national income. In 1938, taxable incomes amounted to £5,038 
millions. After the war, we must reckon with having lost three- 
quarters of our former income from abroad. On the other hand, it 
is quite conservative to take into account an expansion of 12} pet 
cent. or 15 per cent. in home-produced output. Technical progress 
alone should give an increase of productivity of this order, but if 
desired some part of the increase may be assumed to result from a 
reduction in unemployment below the 1938 level or a permanent 
increase in the normal working population. If finally we allow for 
a rise of 40 per cent. in prices and add in £1,100 millions of transfer 
incomes*, we arrive at an estimate of post-war taxable incomes of 
rather more than £8,000 millions. This is only 8 per cent. less than 
in 1943, when taxation on the present basis yielded £3,100 millions. 
Since the total post-war budget should not exceed £2,300 millions, 


—— 





* Social Security payments, war pensions and national debt interest. 
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the indications are that it should be possible to reduce taxation as a 
whole by about one-fifth. It must be remembered, however, that 
about £500 millions of our present revenue is derived from Excess 
Profits Tax, a special war-time imposition. If this tax were com- 
pletely removed, the scope for reductions in general taxation (failing 
qa really spectacular increase in national income) seems extremely 
limited. 

At first sight, the more distant prespect would seem to be still 
bleaker. Fortunately, past experience justifies the assumption of a 
secular increase in national income of about 15 per cent. per decade, 
which means that by 1965 taxable incomes should have risen to 
£10,400 millions, and by 1975 to £11,600 millions, without inflation. 
Unless this war is being fought in vain, moreover, the next twenty 
years should see a substantial fall in defence expenditure as an off- 
set to the rising cost of social security. The one really disturbing 
feature in the general outlook is the rising age-composition of our 
population. Can an ageing population be counted upon to main- 
tain the same growth of productivity as in the past? . Provided em- 
ployers and trade unions alike can be induced to abandon the 
restrictive practices which at present impede efficiency, there is 
ample scope for such an increase in output, especially if the accumu- 
lation of capital is speeded up by a reduction in unemployment. 


SIDE-TRACKING THE LAW 


By SIR HENRY SLESSER 

HE considerable concern which for some time has been exhibited 
T with regard to the growth of Ministerial powers exercised 
under Statutory Orders and Directions has scarcely yet extended to 
an aspect of the sare problem which is no less disquieting—the 
gradual but constant removal of the determination of legal rights 
from Courts of Law to specially constituted administrative tribunals. 
The growth of social governmental activity in so many directions 
has produced difficulties in the field of jurisprudence which were 
almost unknown to earlier generations. The old dictum that pro- 
gress in civilisation consists in passing from status to contract no 
longer -goes unquestioned ; and it was in a world of contractual 
private relations, albeit with a background of feudalism, that our 
present legal system on the civil side developed. Today we are 
faced with a new and largely unexplored situation. 

Take as an illustration insurance. Under the normal private 
system, a person denied his benefits derivable from a policy could 
sue, and can sue, in a Law Court as for any other contract, but the 
position of persons claiming, say, unemployment pay under the 
National Insurance schemes is very different ; in their case the last 
resort is normally not to a court, but to an umpire, appointed under 
Statute by a Minister. In the case of a claim to an old age or 
military disablement pension, where it is asserted that all the con- 
ditions of qualification are satisfied, it is difficult to see that any 
legal means of enforcement are open to a person who has been 
wrongly deprived of his statutory right. Such instances could be 
multiplied ; and the number of cases of persons with statutory 
rights which are in the last resort unenforceable legally is con- 
stantly increasing. 

This limitation of right is altogether different and distinguishable 
from the older complaint, which is now becoming vocal, that the 
Crown is immune from suit in the case of injuries committed by 
a servant, and in contrast can only be sued by a special procedure, 
granted of grace and not-of right, by Petition of Right. Bills have 
in the past been prepared to divest the Crown of this privilege, 
and some day it may come about that Blackstone’s mystical view 
of the impeccability of the Crown will no longer extend to cover 
with the Royal mantle all governmental ‘bodies which commit 
what, in the case of a private person, would be regarded as actionable 
wrongs. 

In recent Parliamentary debates it has been very noticeable that 
a Minister, when inaugurating new governmental activities, almost 
invariably incorporates in his Bill, often with private members’ 
support, some special tribunal (with or without an appeal body, 
also constituted under the proposed Act) to deal with any juristic 
problems which may arise as a consequence of the new Iegisla- 
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tion ; and, indeed, in many cases, such as the Housing Acts, the 
normal power of secourse to the King’s Bench to review questions 
of jurisdiction and other alleged legal errors, has been directly 
excluded in words; Certiorari and Mandamus are often by 
Statute expressly declared not to lie. The decision of the Tribunal 
is to be “final- and conclusive for all purposes,” and this very 
serious invasion of Common Law right has generally emanated 
from progressive reformers, who have urged, with or without justi- 
fication, that such legal process is only used by those who wish to 
obstruct the purpose of the legislation for their private ends, and 
that consequently, all recourse to the Courts, in the interest of 
progress, should be restricted or removed. 

The defects of the ever-increasing administrative tribunals have 
been frequently canvassed. They vary in competence and power 
very greatly. At their head we may find bodies of specially trained 
Jawyers and lay experts sitting in public, according a hearing to the 
parties, and proceeding according to some principle ; at the other 
end of the scale is the anonymous determiner of legal .rights who 
is content merely to inform the claimant that “his claim has been 
disallowed.” Between these are to be found every variety of 
method of adjudication, but all have this in common, -that they 
are appointed by the Minister, who is generally speaking a party 
to the proceedings ; that with few exceptions the “Judges” need 
not be trained in the reception and assessment of evidence, which 
indeed, they have little or no power to obtain; that their decisions 
go unpublished, and, not being given as judgements applying any 
principle, cannot be used as guidance in later cases; that they 
are not bound to give to the parties a right of audience so long 
as their cases are substantially presented, a departure from apparent 
natural justice which has twice been approved by the House of 
Lords, and is now beyond questioning. Above all and worst of 
all, not having been trained in the legal atmosphere of the Inns of 
Courts and the Courts of Law, very many of these conscientious 
officials are entirely lacking in that peculiar legal sense which is so 
characteristic of British judicial administration—a capacity whic 
has now become recognised throughout the Empire and the United 
States as the guardian of essential democracy. 

It is important that these fundamental questions of the enforce- 
ment of personal rights should not be confused with projects for 
the cheapening or reformation of legal process. It may well be 
that it is in part due to defects in our present legal system in its 
actual operation that recourse has of late so frequently been made 
to these “ad hoc” administrative courts. The matter is more 
important than is often conceded ; with our present encouragement 
of the activity of the State in every department of national life, 
if we are not alert to the situation the very attainment of collectivism, 
which some desire, may synchronise with the disappearance of law 
as it has been understood since mediaeval, indeed since Roman, 
times. We have seen in Europe how powerless is Law to protect 
itself against Ministerial despotism, once the appreciation of its 
value to the ordinary citizen is lost. The first need today is to 
realise what is actually happening, and to arouse those who occupy 
positions of responsibility to their duty in the matter. 

Not long ago, a prominent member of the Labour Party, a great 
lawyer, suggested that in his ideal State appeals to the Courts from 
Ministerial Orders as ultra vires or ctherwise bad should be for- 
bidden by statute. Whether he is still of that opinion I do not 
know, but I have no doubt, so suspicious are many people of legal 
restraints, that the idea would command support in the most un- 
expected quarters, and even now, as the House of Lords have 
recently shown, it is not beyond the power of a skilled draftsman 
so to prepare the rule-making or other power of sub-legislation con- 
ferred on a Minister that, when the case does come before the 
Courts, they are powerless, under the broad terminology conferring 
power, to interfere with the executive decree. Thus, while there 
is much clamour for the restoration of civic rights as they are 
acclaimed in the demand for “democracy,” very little attention is 
being paid to the machinery of the Law by which alone such rights 
can be actually secured. 

It may well be that, to confer or restore to the subject his 
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indefeasible right—recognised in Magna Carta, but now in jeopardy 
—to urge his claim in a court of law, ,many adaptations 
and amendments will have to be made in the Law, both sub- 
stanual and procedural, to cope with modern conditions, more par- 
ticularly with collectivist activity. Few are now Eldons in this 
matter, but the greater danger today in these times of impatience 
with tradition—which, after all, is nothing but incarnated and tested 
experience—is that in the name of reform many ill-advised and 
destructive proposals will be made, and possibly accepted, inflicting 
a permanent injury on that noble fabric of English Law which is 
the product of centuries of judicial wisdom and service, and 
stands pre-eminent in the world as the last bulwark of civilisation. 


BACK TO SAN FRANCISCO 


By D. W. BROGAN 
September, 1944. 

T is two years and four months since I last saw the Golden Gate ; 

it has been a little more difficult to see it this time, owing to 

the prevalence of those fogs on which the inhabitants of the larger 
but less self-confident city in the south of the State are prone to 
insist. But whatever they may say in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Bay is as well worth looking at as ever it was, from the bridges, 
from the glass-walled bar of the Mark Hopkins, “The Top of the 
Mark,” or from office windows all over the city. It is, I am sure, 
no breach of.military security to say that San Francisco is busy 
with its primary business of being a port. The streets are full of 
sa‘lors, men going or coming from Saipan or some other spot on 
the gigantic Pacific battle-front ; full, too, of Australian aviators and 
an occasional pink-and-white sailor from ships of the Royal Navy. 
Two years and four months ago San Francisco was even more 


conscious of the Pacific War, for Pearl Harbour was totally 
unavenged and the battle of the Coral Sea was _ being 
fought with unknown fortunes. A_ great deal of the _pessi- 


mism current in May, 1942, was mere “ sounding-off,” but there 
was a general sense of shock, of injured pride, of genuine appre- 
hension that the Japanese might stage another Pearl Harbour, put 
a carrier or two into the fog-belt and inflict on the highly vulnerable 
city injuries that would recall the earthquake. 

All that is past, the Japanese are everywhere in retreat, every- 
where faced with disaster—everywhere, that is, except in China. 
And in San Francisco the war in China is not very remote. Even 
though Chinatown still keeps itself largely to itself, the Chinese 
population of the city is large, and is accepted as part of the political 
and aesthetic background. Hatred of Japan, combined with opti- 
mism about China, is a link binding together the two races. And 
the disasters threatening at the moment in China are taking a little 
of the gilt off the gingerbread of victory in Europe and the Pacific. 
It is better to be frank and state that, rightly or wrongly, it is not 
felt that we in Britain, or at any rate our Government, have any such 
solicitude for the fate of China as is felt here, or any adequate per- 
ception of the importance of the Pacific or of the necessary adjust- 
ments to be made in it. Seen from this side of the Pacific, Russia, 
China, Australia, New Zealand and the islands are all part of a 
Pacific system to which the remote island on the north-west coast of 
Europe is a stranger. In that Pacific set-up, the Californians (and 
I am sure the people of the other States between the Sierra Nevada 
and the Cascades and the ocean) see the United States as a pre- 
dominant partner. They know to what prodigious strength the 
American navy has grown ; they know with what prophet’s-gourdlike 
rapidity the shipyards of San Francisco, the aeroplane plants of 
Seattle and Los Angeles, have grown. They feel the reflection of 
the confidence that a series of unbroken, desperately fought for, and 
more and more fruitful victories has bred in the American armed 
forces, especially in the Navy. 

It is no longer a case of desperate holding actions like the Coral 
Sea or almost Pyrrhic victories like Guadalcanal or Tarawa. Now 
the Americans move with the confidence of predestined victors, 
bringing their forces to bear with an almost impudent indifference 
to the counter-measures of the Japanese. 
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Of course, this strong wine of victory goes to some heads. It js 
not a totally fanciful danger that, if an international organisation 
should not be created soon, many Americans would fall naturally 
into a-‘more than Palmerstonian attitude with more than Palmerston’s 
power behind it. Many Americans believe that the whole position 
of Britain, Australasia, the Netherlands East Indies and the French 
possessions depends on American power and American policy. The 
motives for a restoration of the status quo in Malayan waters, for 
instance, will not be’merely generous, they will be prudential. But 
if the labour and glory of effecting that restoration fall almost ex. 
clusively on the United States, the American people, especially on 
the Pacific coast, may feel in a few years’ time like a rashly generoys 
man whe has set a rival up in business and regrets now that he 
didn’t make conditions. Nor is it merely paradoxical to say that 
one of the genuine emotional drives of the American people, a deep- 
rooted dislike of “imperialism,” may be an instrument of ambitious 
and shrewd politicians to invade the eastern Pacific in a big way, 
“Of course we can have fascism in America,” said the martyred 
Huey Long, “but we'll have to call it anti-fascism.” In the same 
way it is not impossible to have imperialism in America if you call 
it anti-imperialism. 

But against such fears must be set the fact, politically so important, 
that the American Wanderlust seems to have died. San Francisco 
is the city of the Argonauts, but few people today seem to want to 
set out to seek more golden fleeces outside the boundaries of the 
United States. There does not seem to be any deep desire to push 
out into the world whose margins fade for ever and for ever. Here 
on the western rim of the continent the long tidal movement of 
settlement has finished. Governor Dewey, whose political astuteness 
no one denies, has made a speedy return of the conscripted soldiers 
and sailors his first campaign promise. Should he be elected, he 
might not be able to keep it, for the prospects of raising a volunteer 
army and navy adequate to police Germany and Japan do not look 
bright. But it is significant that he has made the promise, and 
no one doubts that the average American resents, more or less 
bitterly, the exile inposed on him by war—an exile which a bold 
policy of imperialistic anti-imperialism would make a_ permanent 
feature of American life. Here in California it is especially difficult 
to find valid arguments for persuading native sons and daughters to 
go elsewhere to fare almost certainly worse. To the Golden State 
could be applied the once famous story of the Bostonian who, on 
arriving at Heaven’s Gate and giving his place of origin, was told 
by St. Peter, “You won't like it here.” The American people, 
especially the people of the Coast, will knock Japan cold, but that 
does not mean that they will be eternally vigilant to keep her cold. 
Fo: the man in the street, at any rate, one of the most famous songs 
of this region sums up his fundamental war aim: “California, here 
{ come, Right back where I started from.” 


RENEWAL THROUGH LEISURE 
7 By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 
VERYBODY is saying that after the war we must have more 

E and better leisure for the workers. We all need a rest, But 

this does not seem at first sight a very inspiriting long-term pr0- 

gramme. Surely it is much better for a man or a woman to find 
his or her satisfaction in doing a good day’s work than in amuse- 
ments or hobbies ; often the busiest people are the happiest. This 
is just the difficulty. There are going to be thousands of people 
for whom there will not be-a good day’s work ever ; I do not meaf 
that they will be unemployed. They will pull a lever for eight 
or ten hours a day for pay. No self-respecting person could of 
should find a life’s satisfaction in work like that. We know what 

a man ought to give to his work; fidelity, diligence and so 0. 

What ought the work to give to the man? It ought to be the making 

of him: sailor, engine-driver, doctor, scientist, they are all different, 

and in different ways it is their work that has made them the men 
they are, respected and self-respecting. 

But if a man has to. spend his working life pulling a lever, it will 
be his leisure if anything that makes a man of him. This entails 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


a re-thinking of leisure. For if we consider the familiar leisure 
occupations—sport, arts and handicrafts, gardening, collecting—they 
are proper refreshment for a man who has gone all out on a day’s 
work, but not good enough to constitute in themselves a life-work. 
I enjoy water-colour painting, but I should not be justified in making 
it my life-work ; I could never be good enough. If a man does 
not have to use his faculties strenuously and go all out over some- 
thing, he is not living his life, he is only enduring the passage of 
time. 

In ancient Greece there was an idea that a working man could 
not properly be a full citizen because he had not the leisure ; 
citizenship was very nearly a full-time job. Our own experience 
confirms this idea. Democracy means more than voting. The 
strength of our democracy lies largely in local government, and also 
in the multitudes -of voluntary societies, which work for political 
and social ends. Nearly every reform which Parliament is in the 
end obliged to undertake has been thought out and fought for by 
such societies. Local government is carried on largely by people 
who give their leisure to it, and the same is true of the societies. 
More strikingly still, the trade unions are an achievement of the 
working man’s leisure. But today we all feel that democracy is in 
danger of becoming an unreal thing, because the ordinary person 
has not the time nor the means of getting enough information to 
form a proper judgement on political matters. Democracy depends 
on the political judgement of the common man; he has very little 
chance of forming political judgement nowadays. 

So the situation seems to be that if the working man is to have 
a proper job in life he must have it in his leisure, and there is a 
job for him, the job of democratic citizenship, which will demand 
more leisure than he has. This is an entirely new conception of 
the balance and meaning of life in a democracy. It will be hard 
to implement it. There is a fixed conviction that reduction of 
working hours would imperil export trade ; this is an illusion. Long 
hours impair production, reduction of hours tends to improve it, 
not immediately but after a period of adjustment. Without reduction 
of hours there will be no real recuperation, and in order to secure 
effective and universal reduction, Government action will be needed. 

Nevertheless, there is a sense of unreality in the idea of providing 
working men with leisure for citizenship. The main fact about 
working men is that they are too apathetic to make much use of 
the leisure they have ; many of them would not know what to do 
with more. Apathy is a very great danger to our demoeracy today, 
and there is every reason to fear that after the war it will become 
overwhelming. Then there will be a likelihood of our going Fascist, 
not noisily and brutally, but quietly and unawares. People must be 
governed because without government they cannot be fed ; but if 
they are too apathetic to govern themselves, there are plenty of 
people ready to do it for them. 

If we are to avoid this decline, our first need is rehabilitation. 
There is a lot to recover from—fatigue, frustration, disillusion ; these 
are not only products of the war. Before the war the sense of 
fatuity and the loss of confidence of men in one another, especially 
of men in their leaders, were already dangerous. The war has 
shown that this decline had not gone too far for recovery under 
stimulus. Recovery could be greatly assisted through the building 
up of the common life at social centres. A social centre should 
offer a man first, relaxation and a sense of freedom ; secondly, the 
means to express himself in activities which he enjoys ; thirdly, and 
most important, the experience of community. The experience of 
community is itself healing. Life in streets, work in factories, tends 
to atomise and isolate us, and make us something less than persons. 
A community restores us. This was the experience of clubs in the 
distressed areas during the great depression, of the Peckham Centre, 
of countless other clubs ; and it is being repeated today in the clubs 
for war-workers. If social centres are started on a sufficient scale 
after the war, and given the large freedom to experiment which 
they ought to have, they will find for themselves new ways of creative 
corporate life, 

Rehabilitation is not enough. If working men and women are 
to take a greater share in citizenship than they have, education must 
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be re-thought with this end in view. At one time this was not 
needed ; the common life sustained itself. Our villages attained 
a high level of self-direction and civilisation before enclosure killed 
them, and the villagers carried with them to the towns a courage 
and judgement and tenacity, which helped to build the great trade 
unions, in the face of unbelievable difficulty and injustice. But this 
inheritance has been in large part destroyed. We must now con- 
sciously devise an education for citizenship. 

The education most children get today is not designed to integrate 
them in the community they must live in. Most of them leave 
school without any understanding of the history, methods and 
prospects of British industry and trade, or:of Parliamentary and 
local government, or any knowledge of what their own country has 
to offer them in the way of employment and holidays, or any habit 
of reading the paper sensibly so as to hold their own in debates 
on current affairs. The people in the factory where I was working 
at the time of the Cripps’ mission to Ind‘: had a vague idea—so I 
was told—that India was somewhere in the Mediterranean ; and there 
is a common feeling that the horror expressed by the upper classes 
at Nazi oppression is very hypocritical, because “ we done the same 
to the blacks,” and that is all many people know about the Empire. 

The education of children is not enough. There can be no re 
orientation towards active citizenship without a tremendous advance 
in adult education. The obvious difficulty about adult education 
is that people are too tired for it and don’t want it, and have no 
confidence in any information which comes to them from official 
sources. They regard it all as “ Government propaganda.” There 
difficulties can be overcome. The widespread appetite for discussion, 
the sale for Penguins packed with information, are signs that we 
could re-educate ourselves for citizenship. 

The foundation of Christian democracy was put in a nutshell*by 
Colonel Rainborough arguing with Oliver Cromwell: “The poorest 
he that is in England hath a life to live as the richest he.” Repetf- 
tive work on a machine under a Fascist Government is not a life 
for anyone, however rich or poor. Education for leisure and for 
citizenship is a vital pact.of our hope for a better world. 


THE SEA 


THE sea 

Is schizophrenic 

Such a thing two-faced! 

Sometimes when days are hot and skies are hazy 
It flops and wallows up.the sand 

Seal like and lazy, 

Full of oil and fish, 

Solemn as you could wish. 

Yet marble laced, 

White vein traced 

And 

Collared with a sheen 

Of blue and green. 

With gentle rushes, 

It flaps the pebbles like a peasant washing 
(Squatting in the heat 

Down where the iris meet 

The river rushes. 

Solid women with their linen 

Coshing!) 


And then again 
The sea 
(When driven clouds go racing by for cover 
And skies are purple as a bruise 
Left by a lover) 
Rushes the shore like a stampede of cattle, 
Square-chested steer advancing into battle 
Again and again, 
White flecked with foam and whipping streaming mane 
Each with a sweat-streaked hide 
Salty and strange legged rider astride, 
Dripping with weedy hair 
Urging and laughing there 
Wild eyed! 
Hazet WATSON. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON : 


S I walked down to Westminster last week, on the morning 
A of the Prime Minister’s great speech upon the war situation, 
I found myself wondering how he would deal with the most delicate 
problem which confronted him. It is a problem which must always 
arise On occasions when intense public interest and emotion are 
concentrated on one single event and when it is difficult, without 
causing offence, to relate that event to the general proportions of 
the whole story. ° Mr. Churchill was speaking at a moment when 
the adventure of Arnhem—perhaps the most dar.ng of all our enter- 
prises—had aroused among his audience deep feelings of anxiety 
and expectation, of disappointment and pride. He was faced with 
the difficulty of adjusting a tactical operation, which had become 
charged with great emotional content, to the general strategical 
pattern which it was his duty to unfold. To treat the Arnhem 
landing as a mere episode in our tremendous sweep of victory would 
have seemed heartless to those who during the preceding week had 
spent their days and nights in acute personal anxiety ; yet to render 
Arnhem the central or dominant theme of his discourse would have 
been to distort the focus of the world-wide story which he had to 
tell. The Prime Minister solved this problem of, composition with 
a tact which comes naturally to a man of his sensitive human sym- 
pathy. He detached the emotional from the explanatory, devoting 
to the men of Arnhem a decorous and moving cenotaph which eased 
and comforted distress, and thereafter passing onwards to his 
gigantic narrative, thereby indicating, without stressing, the true pro- 
portions of the whole. And even when his long oration had drawn 
to its triumphant close, that name still echoed, as a bell tolling, in 
our ears—Arnhem, Arnhem, Arnhem. 

o * * * 

It is a strange coincidence, as many have already noted, that this 
small Dutch town should twice in our history have struck the note 
of national mourning. It was in Arnhem, in the house of Mrs. 
Gruithuissens, shat on October 17th, 1586, Philip Sidney died. On 
September 22nd, almost a month before, he Fad attached himself 
to a patrol of horse which had been sent to intercept a Spanish 
convoy bound for the town of Zutphen. In a skirmish that ensued 
below the city walls Sidney was wounded by a bullet in the left 
thigh, only an inch or two above the knee. He was placed in Lord 
Leicester’s barge and ferried down the Yssel and the Lek to Arnhem. 
His wife, who was at Flushing, hurried to his bedside, and doctors 
and clergymen were summoned from the whole of Holland. At 
first, it seems, he was hopeful of recovery and wrote a poem upon 
his own misfortune, which he entitled La Cuisse Rompue, and 
which he caused to be set to music and to be sung around his bed. 
The wound refused to heal, and a few days later Sidney himself 
became aware that mortification had set in. He lay there, in that 
crowded room, trembling at the approach of death, enraged by the 
obvious incompetence of his doctors, and finding his only solace in 
religious ministrations. On the day before his death, he wrote a frantic 
appeal to John Weier, a famous physician to the Duke of Cleves. “ Mi 
Weiere,” he wrote, “ veni, veni, de vita periclitor, et te cupio”:— 
“Come, come, I am in danger of my life and long for you.” This 
letter was never delivered, and on the following afternoon, struggling 
to the last not to lose consciousness, comforted by his deep faith in 
God, he died quietly with his hands joined in prayer. The death 
of this young man was an event of international significance. In 
England “ it. was accounted a sin for any gentleman of quality for 
many months after to appear in Court or City in any light or gaudy 
apparel.” Even Queen Elizabeth felt it necessary to manifest her 
remorse. The States of Zeeland begged for the privilege 
of burying the body in Dutch soil ; and Philip I, in his chill small 
study at the Escorial, scrawled across the despatch which brought 
the news the words: “He was my godson.” 

* * * * 

When we read the accounts of his burial at St. Paul’s, when we 
examine the thirty-four engravings which Thomas Lant published 
of that elaborate ceremonial, we find it difficult to account for the 


adoration accorded to Philip Sidney by his conte.nporaries, His 
achievements in politics and diplomacy were in no sense remarkable, 
and it is indeed doubtful whether he possessed a political mind, 
Nor can his contemporary, as distinct from his posthumous, renown 
be attributed to his literary work, since none of his writings were 
printed during his own lifetime. When the Arcadia was published 
in 1§90 it achieved a sensational success, and thirty foreign editions 
of this unreadable work were issued during the next century. The 
Apologie for Poetrie, which was not published till 1598, was 
deservediy influential. The Sonnets, of which unauthorised and jp. 
complete editions had been issued in 1591, did not appear in their 
correct form till seven years later. Thus, although today we are in 
a position to appreciate the significance of Sidney’s writings, their 
circulation among his contemporaries was confined to his private 
friends. His literary renown is certainly justified by his achieve. 
ment, but it was not operative in 1586, and cannot, therefore, be 
adduced as an explanation of the deep and wide fame which among 
his contemporaries he enjoyed. Nor was this contemporary legend 
restricted to England only. How came it that Henry of Navarre 
took such pains to cultivate his friendship? How came it tha 
Henri Etienne dedicated to him his Novum Testamentum? What 
made old Languet believe that he was, in fact, the phoenix of the 
century? We can only find partial answers to such riddles, 
* * * * 

He was not exceptionally well born, he was: not exceptionally 
handsome. If, as seems probable, the Isaac Oliver miniature is the 
most objective portrait of him which we possess, he must have been 
a somewhat stocky young man, with a large nose and a solemn, 
shapeless face. He can never have been a very gay or amusing 
companion, and Fulke Greville records that even as a child he 
possessed that “staidness of mind,” that “lovely and familiar 
gravity” which “carried grace.” It is possible, of course, that 
the reputation which he acquired among his countrymen while still 
a boy was not unconnected with the fact that Queen Elizabeth was 
long regarded as his possible aunt, and that there hung about him 
the glamour of a Crown Prince. Yet even this does not wholly 
account for the fact that Spenser could describe him at the age 
of twenty-four as “the president of noblesse and of chivalry.” If 
we are to understand the Sidney legend (and it is one of the most 
potent legends in our national life) we must delve- below these 
superficial attributes. In her admirable biography of Philip Sidney 
Miss Mona Wilson has probably approached nearer than any other 
commentator to the true explanation. “For his compeers,” she 
writes, “he had the special attraction of the man who had solved 
for himself the problem which confronted the rising generation, 
that of grafting Renaissance culture on to an English stock.” To 
the English he appeared as a man who, while affirming our national 
qualities of virility and gentleness, was yet able to cope with foreign 
intellectuals on their own terms. And to foreigners he appeared asa 
startling phenomenon, new and unexpected, as the product of a 
distant, unknown and barbarous island, as an alien who had been 
able, not only to absorb European culture, but to add to it a quality 
of kindness which was all his own. It was in this way that Sidney 
became for his contemporaries, not only a personality “ sublimely 
mild, a spirit without spot,” but also a portent of something new 
and different. 

* * * + 

I wish, indeed, that some chance would lead to the discovery 
of the Veronese portrait of Philip Sidney which startled Languet 
by its extreme “ youthfulness.” It may well have been that Veronese 
expressed on his canvas some premonition of the  tremendovs 
vitality which was about to blossom in the unknown island. It 
may well have been that if Philip Sidney had not died at thirty-two 
he would have become, not one of our leading statesmen, but one 
of our most influential writers. But the hope of Half the world 
was quenched that October afternoon three hundred and fifty years 
ago in the house of Mrs. Gruithuissens at Arnhem. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Princes Theatre. 


SPECTATOR, 


«“ The Sadler’s Wells Ballet.” 


Tue Return of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company to London was 
marked by a superb performance on the first night of Coppelia, 
entire in its three acts. This fameus old ballet has been extremely 
opular with the public since it was first revived by the Sadler’s 
Wells Company but it has never been more enthusiastically received 
er better danced. Margot Fonteyn as Swanilda was a model of 
grace and lightness ; in the precision and verve of her feather-weight 
performance she reminded me of Riabouchinska, although she does 
not at all resemble her otherwise, having qualities of romantic ex- 
pression which that fine technician does not possess. The Corps 
de ballet goes from streagth to strength. They have never danced 
the Mazurka and the Czardas as in the first act with such polish and 
spirit. Alexis Rassine is another member of the company of un- 
failing and developing technical accomplishment, but indeed all the 
solo dancers in Act III have even improved on their past perform- 
ances, good as they were. This is a ballet in which precision and 
verve have such rewarding material in* the music and the choreo- 
graphy to work upon that it must be as enjoyable to the dancers as 
to the spectators, especially when the work is under the baton of 
such a conductor as Mr. Constant Lambert, who gives to the whole 
ballet life and character by his unfailing musicianship and gusto. 
About Mr. Robert Helpmann’s brilliant miming as the toy-maker 
of Coppelins there may be differences of opinion. Some may think 
that he is now over-doing his comic touches, and I think he would 
do well to refrain from some of his slapping, but in general there 
is no doubt that he adds variety and humour to this ballet with his 
amazing cleverness. The only weak fart of this production of 
Coppelia is, in my opinion, the décor. Some of Mr. William 
Chappell’s costumes are excellent, but the scenery of the first and 
last acts is lacking in distinction and insipid in colour. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Carlton. ‘* Racial Problems.” 





“The Hitler Gang.”’ 

Generally Released. 
MISLED, perhaps, by its unacddemic title, I went to The Hitler Gang 
expecting the chamber of horrors rather than history. Advance 
publicity had prepared us for the ghastly verisimilitude of the wax- 
work, the empty resemblance. Yet instead of hokum, Hollywood has 
made in this film a real contribution to the public understanding of 
a vital contemporary issue. The story of the rise of Nazism has 
never been made available to so many millions of people as will 
see this film and the account given is as accurate and convincing as 
any that have appeared in print—indeed it appears at points to repre- 
sent a careful sifting of expert opinion. Almost every temptation to 
embellish and colour the sordid narrative has been resisted. The 
conventional dramatic need for a climax here and a laugh there has 
been subordinated to the true march of events. Only once in the 
twenty-year story of Hitler’s rise from obscurity to the status of 
1939's war-maker are we unconvinced: an infatuation for his half- 
niece is given a factual basis, and a significance which history may 
not endorse. 

The reconstruction is so sensitive and conscientious that for long 
periods I had the eerie illusion of being a spectator of actual events 
with which the written word has already made us familiar. Here, 
indeed, is the occasional flicker of contempt with which von Luden- 
dorf must have greeted the more vulgar assertions of his fellow 
conspirators of the Munich Putsch; here is Hindenburg sickened 
by the very idea of Hitler as his Chancellor but prevailed upon by 
von Papen to use the ex-corporal in the hope later of destroying 
him. Here are Thyssen and Hugenberg driving a shrewd but uneasy 
industrial bargain with the demagogue. Here is Hitler, half fright- 
ened, half ashamed during the hours preceding the Night of the 
Long Knives and drawing encouragement from the butchers around 
him. The film can as yet have no satisfactory end. It winds up in 
1939 with newsreel shots of the avenging Allied Armies which will 
Sweep away the whole unlovely crew. 

It may well be that The Hitler Gang, in seeking to reproduce 
rather than to interpret a piece of history, is attempting the impos- 
sible. The high level of factual accuracy which it seeks is, perhaps, 
beyond the reach even of the ablest actor, who can scarcely be 
expected to create a personal.ty to measure up to a truth which is 
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co-existent. One feels nevertheless that in the impersonation of Hitler 
more might have been done to persuade us of the personal magnetism 
of that lunatic but dominating figure. The drive and power of his 
speeches does not come across in the film. He is a little too obese, 
vaguely epicene, a sad, flabby figure who often comes close to arousing 


. Our pity and sympathy. The physical resemblances are, however, on 


the whole so good as triumphantly to justify the producers’ policy 
of avoiding the use of familiar stars. This remarkable film has one 
important weakness which could easily have been avoided. The 
canvas is too confined. We rarely see beyond the houses and offices 
of the arch-conspirators. Our view is so concentrated on the gang 
that we are allowed to forget the existence behind and around them 
of Germany and the German people, the background which gives 
the story its full significance. Many suitable scenes are available in 
the newsreel libraries and the film has been so astonishingly syuccess- 
ful in its few attempts to combine studio and newsreel shots that 
clearly the device could have been used much more frequently. It 
would also have been valuable to remind us that the Hitler gang 
depended upon the respect and admiration of the leading figures of 
other countries besides Germany. 


Only the Soviet cinema has previously made any serious attempt 
at contemporary history in personal terms. The Hitler Gang con- 
tains no portrait comparable with that of the Soviet screen Lenin, but 
otherwise the Hollywood film need not fear the comparison. Millions 
of people throughout the world will henceforth carry in their minds 
a conception of Hitler, Goebbels, Goering and the rest which will 
have been derived directly from the vivid images of this film. Many 
judgements will be coloured by it, perhaps dangerously ; but on the 
credit side is the fact that what previously for whole populations 
had been a vague and inexplicable piece of political banditry has 
now been made intelligible. In these matters the power of the 
screen for good or evil is an awe-inspiring phenomenon, 


Racial Problems, the latest March of Time release, is a film which 
will produce more excited reactions in the United States than in this 
country. British audiences will, however,, have a special interest in 
the section dealing with America’s colour question (a skeleton in the 
Allied cupboard which has been heard faintly rattling even three- 
thousand miles away). Into this sore spot the film will be found 
to probe, perhaps over-cautiously for British taste. The fact is, 
of course, that to raise the matter at all in American cinemas is an 
act of courage, and for all its careful words and its exclusion ef in- 
flammatory pictures of race rioting, Racial Problems will no doubt 
run into considerable opposition from exhibitors and audiences in 
the Southern States of America. The film is ingeniously round- 
about in first establishing the obvious case against religidus prejudice 
and, then, fortified by this success, the inexorable argument moves 
on to the more bitter negro question. The film, full of long speeches 
and visually unexciting, makes little pretention to dramatic shape, 
but the sincerity and eloquence of its words cannot but make an 
important contribution to the consideration of a vital democratic 


issue. 
EpGar ANSTEY. 


THE PITY OF IT! 


Sometimes I think your hair is brown, at others nearly black ; 
One moment liquid-glossy as a new-husked chestnut, 
The next is turbulent and unconfined. 

You, like your hair, are often calm and gracious ; 

And yet this stillness is not all of you— 

For suddenly you give yourself, too much, 
Exhilarating in your confidence, 

Terrifying in your trust. 

Nor yet your eyes are constant, save in their loveliness, 
But change from blue to deepest blue. 

So, off some Hebridean shore—black rocks, white sand— 
The sea deepens from green and blue translucency 

To unfathomable indigo, till, overcast, 

It withers to a ruffled grey, white-flecked and chilling, 
And so your beauty, bewildering in its altering faces, 
Is yet the same, unchanging: Perfection is an Absolute. 


Your husband I find charming, handsome, kind ; 
Your baby will be lovely, too, I think. 
Peter COCHRANE. 
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Sir,—May I be allowed to appeal to “ Janus ” 
his Notes in last week’s Spectator. He thinks that to put Hitler and 
Himmler on trial “ would outrage humanity,” and urges that they should 
suffer whatever penalty the Allies decree without trial ; he suggests exile— 
following, I suppose, the precedent of St. Helena. If the Nazi leaders 
had been guilty only of the political offences with which Napoleon was 
accused that might be a tolerable suggestion. But they are charged with 
having ordered and organised murder, rape and torture utterly unjustifiable 
by any law or custom of war. To take only one instance, the murder 
factory at Maidenek was most carefully planned. Himmler said to 
have inspected it. A general has admitted that he knew about it. Without 
question it could not have been carried out without the express sanction 
of the Nazi Government. If they can be caught the subordinate 
executioners are to be very properly tried and, if convicted, punished. 
Is it to be suggested that the men by whose orders these things were done 
are to get off with political exile? 

After all, the punishment of these crimes is not advocated as a matter 
mainly of revenge. The chief purpose is to show that they are reprobated 
by the conscience of humanity and to demonstrate that they are the 
consequences of horrible and idolatrous teaching. For that, trial—open 
trial—is essential. The facts must be established beyond dispute. To 
regard political exile as an adequate punishment would be to admit that 
Hitler was merely a bloodthirsty and unsuccessful warmonger, not 
essentially worse than Frederick II or Bismarck. If we are ever to 
re-educate the German nation we must begin by convincing them of the 
crimes that have been committed in their name.—Your faithfully. 

Chelwood Gate, Haywards Heath. 


FRIENDS WITH THE ENEMY 


Sirn—The letter to the Editor of The Times from Squadron Leader 
Skeate, to which Mr. Harold Nicolson referred in “ Marginal Comment” 
last week, was, indeed, most unfortunately phrased. In this country, at 
any rate, the “prestige” of the United States Forces will certainly not 
be impaired by the knowledge that they are treating the Germans well. 
We, who have learned to know their generous instincts, can hardly cavil 
at the Americans for this engaging trait. Yet Squadron Leader Skeate 
was, I think, seeking to express a feeling which is widely shared. It 
must indeed be perplexing to people on the continent, who have known 
the Germans as conquerors, if they feel that Allied troops, whether British 
or American, make no distinction between friendly and enemy territory 
in their attitude to the civilian population. 

There is, after all, this fundamental difference between the situation 
in 1919, which Mr. Nicolson described, and the situation as it is today. 
In 1919 British troops passed from Allied territory, where the population 
was relatively well fed, into enemy territory in which the civilians had 
been reduced to starvation by the blockade. Today, on the other hand, 
Allied troops are passing from Allied territory, which has felt all the 
consequences of the enemy’s systematic plundering, into enemy territory 
where the population have, up to the present, profited from the requisi- 
tioning of foodstuffs in the countries of our Allies. Inevitably, our friends 
on the continent will.watch with some anxiety our attitude towards the 
conquered, since we, though we have suffered great injury at the hands 
of the enemy, have not shared the ordeal of occupation; we have not 
known the experience of Oradour-sur-Glane or of Lidice ; except in the 
Channel Isles, our people have not been exposed to deportation and 
forced labour. 

It must be very disturbing to people on the continent to hear the war 
reporters of the B.B.C. repeating, without comment, the verdicts of those 
Germans who assert that “75 per cent.” or “90 per cent.” of the German 
people are “against Hitler.” Our allies formed their own verdict of the 
Germans when Hitler’s policies were being enthusiastically endorsed and 
supported by the mass of the German people. They will never be 
persuaded that Hitler’s successes were the work of one-sixth, or one- 
quarter, of his subjects. If people on the continent form the impression 
that Allied soldiers, whether American or British, accept these assertions 
at their face value, they will easily assume that we are, once again, giving 
way to a sentimental pro-German reaction. The “ prestige” which we 
have won by our fortitude in defeat and by the courage of our soldiers 
in the great campaigns in France and Belgium will not be impaired. But 
our influence on the continent would necessarily suffer. Our Allies would 
come to regard us as gullible, uncritical, and unreliable. They would 
form the opinion that our kindliness, an estimable quality in itself, might 
lead us to repeat many of the ergors which made Hitler’s early triumphs 
I trust that I shall not be understood as arguing that we ought 
But I hope we shall not 
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be too ready to forgive the Germans for their crimes, or to adopt an 

attitude which seems to condone them, merely because others have 

suffered more grievously at their hands than we have.—Yours faithfully, 
PETER MATTHEws, 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Sir,—The White Paper just published enunciates two sound principles: 
(1) “universality ” of direct contribution, by means of which each May 
share in providing a measure of social security for all ; (2) “ equal benefits 
for equal contributions.” The latter principle is, however, qualified 
even in its enunciation (par. 9) by the insertion of the word “ broadly,” 
and is not consistently applied. Certain contributors are excluded from 
certain benefits without any reduction in the amount of their individyal 
contribution, and contributors in Class II, which is acknowledged (par, 72) 
to include poor persons, are actually required to pay larger contributions 
for smaller benefits than contributors in Class I. Contributors jp 
Class IV pay a rather smaller contribution for seriously diminished 
benefits. 

The explanation is simple—that in Classes II and IV there is no 
employer to share the cost of the benefits to be provided, but the 
injustice to the individual contributor remains. It may be said that if 
the Class II contributor were not required to pay more, some portion 
of the cost of his benefits would fall upon Class I contributors. The 
deficiency could in fact be met by an increase in the Exchequer grant 
already included to meet the balance of the “full actuarial contribution,” 

The minimum which equity requires in a universal compulsory scheme 
of social insurance is that no one whe is to receive smaller benefits 
than his neighbour should be required to pay a larger contribution, 
Indeed, it may be argued that in equity no one should be required to 
pay by way of direct contribution either a contribution in respect of any 
benefit which he is ineligible to receive or a larger proportion of the 
cost of the benefits which he is eligible to receive than is required from 
any other contributor. 

If the contributions required in Classes II and IV were modified, 
the principle of “universality” would still be maintained, and. would 
be applied in the most equitable way. Each would pay a direct weekly 
contribution in respect of the benefits which he is eligible to receive. 
Members of the community whose means are ample would bear their 
additional share of the cost of social security through taxation and 
according to their means. Some contributors in Classes II and IV 
would be poor enough to secure exemption from Income Tax and 
would presumably escape additional payment, but why should anyone 
so circumstanced be required to pay more in order to secure to other 
contributors benefits from which he is himself excluded? 

Of the two foundation principles enunciated in the White Paper, 
“equal benefits for equal contributions” is the more important and 
should not be compromised in the working out of this notable scheme 
of social security and welfare—Yours faithfully, Joun Mur. 

High Church, Paisley. 


ENGLISH BOOKS FOR GERMANS 


S1r,—As a translator and publishers’ reader I am in contact with several 
schemes providing for the dissemination of English literature, in trans- 
lation, in post-war Germany. In all these cases the publishers concerned 
asked themselves the natural question: “ What will the Germans want 
to read? "—the result being that English literature will be represented 
to an extent grossly out of proportion by cheap sensational fiction, and 
as far as politics are involved, by various kinds of spiritual “ appease- 
ment.” This state of affairs is clearly regrettable and should be 
remedied ; but a remedy should be found not so much in the sup- 
pression of undesirable, as in the promotion of desirable publications— 
works of literature and science that are truly representative of the life 
of the nation and the Empire. 

Having studied the problem from diverse points of view, I have 
come to the conclusion, which I am prepared to argue in detail, that 
large sectors of the German public will be in a sufficiently receptive frame 
of mind to read representative English literature, and that the publication 
of such literature can be undertaken on a sound commercial basis— 
provided, however, that editorship and salesmanship are expert and 
imaginative in their methods. It is, no doubt, easier to sell books 
by flattering the customer’s national vanity and by satisfying his craving 
for sensationalism, and publishers, who are human and therefore inclined 
to follow the line of least resistance, will do just that, and only that, 
unless they receive official advice and material encouragement to engage 
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in rather more difficult, but at the same time incomparably more 
valuable ventures. 
I believe that this is a matter of public interest which deserves a full 
discussion in responsible journals.—Yours truly, Dr. Leo KAHN. 
66 Danes Court, Wembley Park, Middx. 


THE PUBLIC AND PEACE 


Sir—I suspect that your correspondent, Mr. Wilson, has somewhat 
misunderstood both the gist of the N.P.C. Petition and the main point 
of my remarks about it. The Petition does not accept the need for 
power to be put behind international organisation—if the phrase “a 
world free from insecurity, injustice and war must be built not on con- 
ceptions of .... preponderent power " means what it says. 

But even if Mr. Wilson’s interpretation of it were right, and that the 
Petition is concerned with emphasising only those aspects of peacemaking 
which tend to be overlooked, the main point of my article was that 
such a course is both unwise and dangerous. It leads to the parties 
of the left urging exclusively one policy and those of the right urging 
exclusively the other, so that public opinion is divided on the choice 
between alternative policies instead of being induced to concentrate on 
the reconciling of two complementary policies. A like tendency existed 
in the 1930’s, when the Left tended to urge simultaneously disarmament 
and support for “collective security,” while the Right favoured simul- 
taneously rearmament and appeasement. The result was that a realistic 
and effective policy was frustrated—with the consequences which we all 
know. It does not seem a good idea to start a similar process in the 
1940’s.—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Sir —Absence from London has hitherto precluded my inviting you to 
publish some rejoinder to the article by Mr. David Thomson on “ The 
Public and Peace” in your issue of September 22nd in which, while 
making some generous references to the educational work of the National 
Peace Council, Mr. Thomson severely criticises current policy declara- 
tions of the Council, especially the recently published National Petition 
for a Constructive Peace. 

You would not allow me space for an extended discussion of the 
issues which are raised by Mr. Thomson’s strictures and I must con- 
fine myself to a defence—if I may use the term—of the two clauses in 
the Council’s fuller statement of policy, “ The Conditions of a Con- 
structive Peace,” for which Mr. Thomson reserves the main weight of 
his criticism. He objects to our suggestion that all peoples were 
responsible “in some measure for the breakdown of the international 
life of the world which was the ultimate source of the war,” since this 
is to treat the responsibility of “ the peace-loving nations ” (Mr. Thomson’s 
phrase) as “of the same kind” as the responsibility of Germany and 
Japan. And why not—in the context to which our clause refers? Our 
clause is quite clearly concerned not with the immediate occasions of 
the war but with its deeper causes. Does Mr. Thomson really believe 
that the only failure of Great Britain, France, the U.S.A. and the rest 
in the inter-war period was that they were too “thoughtless” or too 
“careless to prepare for war”? Would he dissent as emphatically 
from Commander Herbert Agar’s assertion (in “ A Time for Greatness ”) 
that “the soft barbarism of the democracies prepared the way for the 
aggressive barbarism of the dictatorships”? Wouldn’t he agree that 
the 1919 settlement (for which Germany certainly wasn’t responsible) 
tried “to stabilise an order of society which was moving to its collapse ” 
and in so doing created a widespread frustration and despair—a spiritual 
vacuum into which came the new ideologies offering men a faith, how- 
ever irrational, and a sense of purpose, however destructive, and opening 


. the way, of course, for the second world war? Does he believe that 


” 


his “peace-loving nations” have no responsibility even in that sense 
or that our “in some measure” assesses it too highly? 

Mr. Thomson asks whether when we say: “The primary aim should 
be not the organisation of the negative deterrents to war and aggression 
but the achievement of a human society in which the strains and 
stresses which give aggression its impulse are relieved”, the word 
“primary” means primary in importance or in time? It means (I 
hope I make this clear) primary in importance and not secondary in 
ume. The Council does not believe that we can hope or expect to 
make a settlement, at any rate immediately after this war, from which 
the negative elements are entirely excluded, but it holds most strongly 
that unless the positive inducements to peace in the settlement outweigh 
the negative deterrents to war, the result is much more likely to be 
war than peace and it believes that the assembling of the positive 
inducements cannot begin too soon. One of the major purposes of the 
Council at this time is to resist the increasing vogue of the conception 
of “the enforcement of peace” since it believes that that conception 
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embodies a fatal illusion distracting men’s minds and wills from the 
real price of peace.—Yours faithfully, GERALD BAILEY. 
National Peace Council. 


NATIVES AND NEW IDEAS 


Sir,—A letter in. your issue of September 22nd, entitled “ Natives and 
New Ideas,” professes to confine its statements to Rhodesia but deals 
with such general African issues that its challenge in broader terms 
cannot be evaded. My excuse for questioning these statements must 
be a continuous association with East African affairs from the time of 
my birth on the Coast in 1891 until the present day when my two sons 
are serving in Africa. 

Your correspondent’s natural irritation at the sweeping condemnation 
which he has met of Europeans in Africa has rendered him oblivious of 
two facts: the first is that comparatively few people in this country now 
harbour the grotesque idea that the methods of the concentration camp 
normally characterise the relations of European and native; the second 
is that plans for native developmene are beginning to receive sufficient 
publicity to enable the general public to credit local administrations 
with altruistic intentions. 

* If doubts are thrown on his statement that these measures will ensure 
in three generations a capacity for equal rights, it is on the grounds 
that black Africans themselves have as yet had little or no hand in 
shaping such programmes. When he himself turns to attack the 
missionary, his statements suffer from the sweeping generalisations which 
he has condemned. His reference to the Africans’ partiality for European 
dress, which he attributes to missionary teaching, recalls a conversation 
in a Uganda railway carriage when the same charge, preferred by a 
local resident and deplored in the same way, met with the rejoinder 
from a fellow passenger: “Madam, if you wish the native to retain 
his native dress, the first thing you must do is to shed all the clothes 
you are wearing.” The resident European is a far more potent fashion 
plate than any teaching on the subject. 

Your correspondent’s reference to polygamy and its productive 
capacity betrays an ignorance of two facts which a group of scientists, 
at whose discussions I was present, acknowledged. The birth ratio of 
girls to boys in Africa, as far as can be ascertained, is 53 to 47 in the 
hundred. Even allowing for greater male mortality, this does not permit 
a large percentage of adult males to have more than one wife. And when 
a careful analysis of families is made, the number of healthy children 
reaching maturity in monogamous homes far exceeds the ouput of the 
polygamous village. 

Your correspondent’s further statements about the superficiality of 
Christian profession in Africa will not stand comparison with the profound 
impression made upon numerous officers and men of English regiments 
in the North African campaign by the reality and sincerity of the faith 
which African soldiers are professing and practising. The world is not 
going to suffer Africa to remain a museum or a big game reserve, and 
the wider contacts which are imminent demand a more searching analysis 
of the resources which the African requires, than is afforded by your 
correspondent’s plain speaking.—Sincerely yours, H. D. Hooper. 

Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 


TRYING TO UNDERSTAND RUSSIA 


S1r,—Mr. John Moscow says, truly, that what is wanted between us and 
Russia is the free exchange of ideas and information, and (rather blandly) 
“a good deal less moral indignation about an issue which is so confused ” 
(which sounds like an echo from pre-Munich appeasers). To clear our 
confusion and avert moral indignation (though there is extremely little 
of this, there should, of course, be none between allies) it would be nice 
if the Soviet Government were to say a few words to us about the reasons 
(no doubt excellent, but so far obscure to us here) for their mass 
deportations of the populations—men, women and children of all classes— 
of Poland and the Baltic states to Siberia and elsewhere, and their 
repeated refusals to allow the access to these deportees (many of whom 
are reported to be starving) of the International Red Cross, U.N.R.R.A., 
or any other relief organisations. These deportations probably seem so 
natural to the Soviet Government and people that they may not realise 
that to outsiders they seem rather odd, even rather impertinent, and are 
causing in many of us those sighs of perplexity which, as Mr. Nicolson 
says, sound in Soviet ears like hurricanes of abuse. It is a great pity, 
and might surely be remedied by a little explanation.—Yours faithfully, 
ROSE MACAULAY. 


THE FLEMING REPORT 


S1r,—There seems to be a remarkable indifference on the part of the 
general public towards the Fleming Report on the Public Schools. It 
may be that this reflects the public mind and that all the agitation about 
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Public Schools was the work of a small and not disinterested minority. 
As there is a danger that the Report may be implemented before all 
the implications are clear, perhaps I may be allowed to draw attention 
to certain aspects of this Report. The Report says: “It is vital to our 
conception that the system should be regarded as a single whole.” Yet 
the Committee suggests two schemes, A and B, which are radically 
different, e.g.,in the relationship of the schools with the L.E.A.s, in 
the percentage of special places, in the control of the endowments, 
salaries, staffing ratios and approved fees, in the pensions of Masters— 
to quote a few instances. Schools A and B will hardly recognise them- 
selves as part of the same system. ‘There is a lack of definition on 
many vital matters which will leave this “one single plan” open to 
much negotiation with better terms for some than for others. 

It is only fair that criticism should be constructive. May I, therefore, 
make the following points which appear to me to be fundamental. 

There should be one elastic scheme available to all Associated Schools. 
If tota! accessibility is basic to “association,” then nothing less than 
100 per cent. special places satisfie$ the problem. If “association” is 
satisfied by partial accessibility then a smaller percentage ot special 
places would be allowable in all schools. It is accepted that each child 
has a right to secondary education either in the free State School or 
in an Associated School. Therefore there should be a per capita grant 
for every child in an Associated School. This is not a subsidy but a 
right which falls to every parent as a rate-payer and tax-payer. Over 
and above the per capita grant the Board should pay the balance of 
the fee for each approved special place. Where a school is aided by 
the L.E.A. but not otherwise, that L.E.A. should be entitled to a 
proportionate number of places for which it should pay fees. All 
Associated Schools should come’ under the Pension Act. This is again 
no subsidy, for if the actuarial calculation of a ten per cent. contribution 
is sound, each pension is paid for—by the Master and the State in a 
State School or by the Master and the Governing Body in an Associated 
School. This would at once remove the bars to mobility and make a 
unified secondary school profession. I take it that the essential feature 
of “association” is to give opportunity to the child and not to move 
nearer to a State or local monopoly in education where finally all power 
will be in the hands of bureaucrats. In seeking educational advance we 
must not submit to regimentation and standardisation. I believe the 
Fleming Report offers no equitable solution of the problem and that a 
just scheme embracing all Associated Schools could be worked out on 
the above lines by men of good will. There would be no widely disparate 
schemes A and B but one scheme ensuring opportunity to the child, 
freedom of choice to the parent, independence to the school and variety 
in our educational system.—Yours faithfully, TERRY THOMAS. 

The Grammar School, Leeds, 6. 


THE INJURED WORKMAN 


Sitr,—In your News of the Week you say “In cases of total or prolonged 
disability there will be medical assessment, as in the case of war injuries, 
of the degree of disablement, and pensions granted from 4os. a week 
(with tos for a wife, and 7s. 6d. for the first child) downwards. 
Employers will no longer have to insure against workmen’s compensation 
risks, and a mass of vexatious controversy over payments will be obviated. 
These are notable proposals and deserve unqualified welcome.” 

Notable perhaps, but with all respect, not deserving of unqualified 
welcome. The amount suggested is hopelessly inadequate for a miner 
who has had his spine fractured by a fall of roof, and in consequence 
has become permanently paralysed below the waist. Such a man requires 
skilled nursing and attention for the rest of his days, and can only 
obtain these in a special Hospital Home such as one that I know of 
where the minimum charge is 65s. a week, even though the house itself 
has been provided privately. 

I have recently been able to send two paralysed miners to this Home, 
paying the charges out of a sum collected by my wife and self for 
another miner, who unfortunately died. The weekly compensation 
these men get has to be used to keep their wives and children ; it is 
only just enough for them. It cannot possibly cover the cost of main- 
tenance of the injured men. These proposals, therefore, must surely 
be altered to deal adequately with these terrible cases, whose actual 
symptoms I refrain from describing in full—Yours, etc., 

Paut BERNARD ROTH, F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
to the Miners’ Fracture Clinic, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


Hilltop House, Quarry Avenue, Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Surgeon 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SITTING in South-east England, I can take a deep breath and say fervently, 
“Thank Heaven that’s over.” For three months the right proportions 
of life in the countryside have been knocked into surrealist shapes. Al} 
the quiet things and events have been thrust into a sort of vague back. 
ground, to give place to the blatant and boring melodrama of ths 
doodle-bombs and their ugly consequences. Stories about them haye 
been told ad nauseam. More lovely and graceful tales are still to telj 
about the release from them. What infinite variety of mental and 
emotional experience people are feeling as they see lost values once more 
solidifying. For example, I had noticed that during the twelve-week 
bombardment I had lost all sense of home. I could not sit at night ig 
my house and be surrounded by that interior world, that mysticism of 
indoors, which makes one’s home an eternal thing, a centre of the universe. 
I seemed instead to be living under canvas. The familiar, sacred hearth 
was a temporary affair, as fragile as the rest of human society. 


The Pleasures of Quiet 

But now those valuable and permanent powers are no longer make. 
believes. They have emerged again, like the still, small voice after the 
storm, and the rest of the intimate phenomena of the countryside are 
settling back into place round them. For home comes first ; the birth, 
marriage and death place, where Man and his Maker really sit in solitude 
together, sharing the processes of deep, mutual discovery. How much 
more exciting, more dramatic, is quiet than noise. The microscopic traffic 
of little things comes out once more, and the human mind is able once 
more to focus down to it, regaining the divine ecstasy of wonder, and 
dropping the devilish ecstasy of terror. This change-over came to me 
last week with some emphasis. I took the corgi for his bedtime walk, 
and from across the top terrace of my garden I saw on the south-eastern 
horizon the glare of fire. It was a white band of light that rose and fell 
rhythmically, to the accompaniment of a dull rumble. It was Boulogne 
burning. 


Radio-active Creatures 

A few moments later, strolling down the hill, I saw at my feet on the 
tarmac a tiny trail of phosphorescence. “Late in the year for glow- 
worms,” I thought, though my coleopterist son had found two specimens 
of the yellow spotted variety some days earlier. I examined the tnil 
and found it to come from a little millipede-like creature, whose whole body 
was radio-active, so much so that it dropped gouts of fire behind it as 
it knotted itself up and then sprang out, an inch at a time, in a serpentine 
progress. By stepping aside and removing my shadow, I could see that 
it was of a warm brown colour, which shone even in the bleaching 
moonlight. The coleopterist was in bed and fast asleep, so I had to wait 
until next morning before he went off to school. He rather scoffed at 
my find, and doubted the existence of any luminous creature in England, 
other than the glow-worm. I am not satisfied. I am going over shortly 
to a neighbour five miles away, who has translated, by some horticultural 
magic of her own, a Persian garden into a Kentish garden. She will 
surely know something about this oddity which has delighted a country- 
dwelling townsman. There I stood between these contrasting fires, and 
felt that they symbolised the whole problem of the contemplative man 
in wartime. 


Hop-Pickers 
But since the relaxing of the black-out regulations there have been 
other illuminations in our countryside. The hop-pickers (who are now 
packing up and departing), have dared to leave their cooking-fires glowing 
after dark. And from a farmhouse or cottage here and there along the 
opposite ridge across the valley, a window has gleamed at night. It has 
had the same effect upon me as had the first pealing of the church bells 
after so long a silence. The human family seemed to compose itself 
again, wrapping its centuries of cosiness and privacy around it like 4 
shawl. I recalled to myself some lines written nearly forty years ago 
by an Excise officer who showed them to me in that gloomy old Custom 
House, now a ruin, in Billingsgate. 
“The little lamps that mark the homes of men, 
Shining like yellow beacons through the bars, 
Hold more of love than ever poet’s pen 
Traced in the silver radiance of the stars.” 


Grapes in September 

In spite of the bad weather through September, I have gathered some 
two dozen bunches of black grapes, and ten green figs, from the south 
wall of the house. Both plants are only four years old. These upland 
valleys in the mid-weald hills of Kent are almost sub-tropical. It & 
almost embarrassing to make a garden here after labouring in the Midlands 
or East Anglia. Bush and small tree fruits are so lavish in their respoa* 


to a little care that I feel I need to apologise as I carry in the fruit. 
RIcHARD CHURCH. 
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— ‘FOR MEN AND NATIONS”? 





FOR MEN 


The Bible 
Society’s 
Popular 
Report 


By John A, Patten 
The Story of the Bible 


throughout the world 





to-day. 


Price Gd. (post free 8d.) 


Order through your bookseller or direct from— 


The British & Foreign Bible Society 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 





























Secker & Warburg 


will publish shortly 


A WALK IN THE SUN 


by HARRY BROWN 6s. net. 
An account of men in battle on a hostile shore. ‘ As 


t nearly perfect 
an example of the short novel form 


as any book could be.’ 
—The New Yorker. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


by W. H. GARDNER 25s. net. 


A massive study of Hopkins and his place in the English poetic 
tradition. 


THE CONDITION OF MAN 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 16 plates. 478pp. 25s. net. 
The author of “The Culture of Cities” gives us the sequel, an 
account of the development of the civilized community, of where 
modern man came from and what he is headed towards. 


POLAND BETWEEN TWO WARS 


by FERDYNAND ZWEIG October 11th. 10s. 6d. net. 
A study of what Poland—one of the key states in post-war Europe 


—actually achieved in social and economic progress in her 20 -years 
of freedom. 


Note: NEWS OF FRANCE 


With the liberation of France, two books make splendid reading— 
De Polnay’s Death and Tomorrow (8th edition, ready shortly, 12s. 6d. 
net.), an account of Paris under the Germans, and Tangye Lean’s 
Voices in the Darkness (Illust., 15s. net.), with its study of the 
German radio blitz against the French. 
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The 
BLIND machinist 


He is a Fly-Press Operator, 
and his output is “‘well up to 
standard,” say his employers. 
Like many other blind workers, 
he was placed by N.1.B. 
Training and placement are only 
one part of N.I.B.’s national ser- 
vices. Among others are Homes 
and Schools, Braille publications, 


Prevention and Research, and 
the care of war-blinded civilians. 
Throughout the country N.1.B. 
is working with the blind, for the 


blind. Its constant aim is to 
enable them to be self-reliant, 
contributive citizens —an aim 
which your support can help to 
attain. 


on National Service for the Blind 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1 
Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920 
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“Well, first of all because another. The Yorkshire Post is the 





The Yorkshire Post gives me full 
reports of all local trade meetings, 
instead of merely summarised reports 
—and that’s valuabletome. Although 
there’s something more than that, 
really. 


**T think the days are gone when - 


we can just divide ourselves up into 
* north ’ and ‘ south ’. Modern com- 
munications have annihilated dis- 
tance, and what goes on in one part 
of the country is now of greater 
significance to business people in 








‘leading paper in an important area 


and must obviously lead in inter- 
preting that area everywhere else. Its 
leading articles are interesting. Its 
regular contributions include writers 
on all subjects; it gives all the news 
and gives it straight. 

“The Yorkshire Post certainly 
helps me to get a sharper focus on 
national events, and I recommend it 
to my city colleagues.” 








The ba estes 












Voice of he North 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Men in Ivory Towers 
By Joseph C. Grew. (Hammond & Hammond. 





Ten Years in Japan, 
15s.) 

“ A CONTEMPORARY record drawn from the diaries and private 
and official papers” of the United States Ambassador to Japan 
during the momentous years between the “ Manchurian Incident” 
and Pearl Harbour must of necessity be of the highest interest: 
it deserves the widest public. The mixture of private and official 
documents is unusual, but presents a singularly complete picture of 
the opinions, behaviour and character of the author. Perhaps tact 
obliges him to praise every action, letter or telegram from the State 
TPepartment, or is that Department invariably right? “I am right, 
I think you'll say, to argue in this kind of way, and you are right 
and we are right and all is right too-loo-ral-lay ” runs as a refrain 
through the official correspondence revealed, 

Modern conditions require diplomats to have the most varied and 
incompatible virtues: sincerity and cynicism, suavity and toughness 
are rarely combined in the same person. Mr. Grew emerges as a 
sincere and sauve man, trying to present an objective view to his 
government and endeavouring in his personal contacts to be both 
objective and cordial. - Perhaps one of the most loathsome features 
of totalitarian régimes is their hatred of objectivity. “So and so 
cannot rid himself of his objective outlook” is a commonplace 
abusive remark in their circles. Mr. Grew, when meeting promi- 
nent Japanese, is always willing to make a sincere effort to see their 
point of view ; he tries hard to dub them “ perfect gentlemen.” Has 
he not met many of them in the unreal world inhabited by diplomats 
where all are assumed to be gentlemen? In considering them to 
be gentlemen, however, is he really being objective? Or has he not 
rather projected into their minds the results of his own complicated 
upbringing? Is not this a type of objectivity which borders on 
wishful thinking, and, to be truly objective, must one not understand 
the premises upon which are built the traditions in which the 
Japanese are caught? From the evidence in this book it would not 
seem as though Mr. Grew had got down seriously to the study of 
the basic elements of Japanese psychology and outlook ; indeed he 
hints throughout that only the green think they understand the 
Japanese, while those who live there long profess ignorance: this 
reads like an excuse. Further, Mr. Grew would not seem to know 
the language (in so far as it is possible for anyone to know it). The 
book, as a result, has a superficial air throughout, despite the ex- 
cellent, if unimaginative, recordings of events of the deepest import- 
ance. 

What is this tradition? It is based on a realist acceptance of the 
universe. Separated from the rest of the world on their islands at 
the extremity of Asia, the Japanese view themselves as a race apart. 





JAPAN’S POLITICAL 
WARFARE 


PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


The first comprehensive study of the vast machine for political 


warfare which the Japanese have built up in Asia— a machine 
which is in every respect the equal of the Goebbels’ machine 
in Europe. The book contains a detailed analysis of all 
branches of Japanese politic al, cultural and religious propaganda. 
It also analyses the main groups of ever-recurrent propaganda 
slogans with which the Japanese try to justify their aggression 


and prove their title to re-organise the world. 10s. 6d. net 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Traditions assigned divine origins to the race and, in particular, to 
the imperial family. The Japanese, therefore, considers all that 
matters to him to be the greatest glory of his race and of his Emperor 
who sums up the race. The individual is important only as a drop 
in the stream of the race; as long as he swells that stream his task 
is achieved. The Japanese race is considered to be as different 
from others as cats from dogs. Consequently from the point of view 
of a Japanese what the aggregate of Japanese does must inevitably 
be right, since for him there exists no criterion by which the Japanese 
as a whole could be judged by others. With this exclusively racial 
outlook, helped by centuries of isolation and by the formidable 
barrier of a truly surrealist language, the Japanese cannot achieve 
an objective outlook. The sophisticated persons among whom Mr. 
Grew moved were doubtless cynical and worldly wise: they doubtless 
spurned or used for their own political purposes thé legends con- 
cerning the divine origins of the race and the imperial family, but 
they, as surely, clung to the all-importance of their race. To them 
being a Japanese is a religion in itself to which all else is subordinate, 
Treason is sacrilege as well, and the Japanese who errs by following 
too far Western paths of thought is a heretic. Bearing this in mind 
it is possible to see how a race, “heirs to a fine aesthetic legacy, 
endowed with a taste for elegance and a feeling for good manners,” 
can at the same time be, when viewed in the light of our own tradi- 
tion, so treacherous, cruel and barbaric. The cultivated gentlemen 
who move through Mr. Grew’s pages would consider it right in 
the most fundamental sense to achieve any increment to the might 
of Japan by whatever means. 

Thus there runs through Mr. Grew’s book a certain naivety which 
gives charm, but sometimes, too, sadness to his pages. As a back- 
ground there is the shallow superficiality of diplomatic life, wherever 
it is led. The story of the visit paid by one of the Ambassador’s 
colleagues in top hat and short black coat and the dilemma in which 
Mr. Grew in consequence found himself when returning the call— 
whether to wear a short black coat and bowler hat or morning 
coat and top hat—is not meant seriously and is intended to amuse: 
to this reviewer, at least, it seems profoundly tragic. It might be a 
symbol of the absurdity of life within the ivory towers in which 
relations between nations are conducted by persons securely insu- 
lated from the passions and grim realities of life, and out of touch 
so often with all but colleagues. Mr. Grew does peep out from the 
tower and he does allow the warmth of human friendship to creep 
into it: he tried very hard—“a parfit gentle knight” in the best 
European tradition assuming that others share his virtues. As a 
mine of information, the book can be most highly recommended: 
those in search of interpretation of Japan must look elsewhere. 


PETER BLACK. 


A Student of Local History 


Liberties and Communities in Medieval England. By Helen M. 
Cam. (Cambridge University Press. 153.) 


In this volume Dr. Cam has collected sixteen papers and addresses 
which have appeared in various contexts’ during the last twenty 
years, Or, more precisely, during the eighteen years 1924-1942. As 
she points out in an introductory defence of the study of local his- 
tory, they are concerned with the ways in which a scholarly examina- 
tion of local English history can enlarge our knowledge of English 
history as a whole, and reveal the fragility of widely-accepted gen- 
eralisations. Careful students of English history have known this 
for at least half a century, since Dr. Horace Round and Professor 
Maitland brought fresh vigour and insight to bear upon local his- 
tory. With the stimulating examples before them of such scholars 
as Professor James Tait, who died the other day, Professor Hamilton 
Thompson and Professor Stenton, they could do no less. They are 
all local historians now, if only in the sense that they take account 
of logal history. Yet much remains to be done before the traditional 
distinction between national and local history has been swept away. 
The work can best be carried on by scholars like Dr. Cam, who 
possess by nature that ardent curiosity about “ present-day objective 
reality, whether building, boundary, name or custom,” which inspires 
the local antiquary. She understands because she shares the sense 
of local piety which, since the sixteenth century, has filled the libraries 
of Europe with books about local history. She finds in it the most 
satisfying impetus to the wider and more informed interests which 
can, in their turn, save the local enthusiast from misunderstanding 
and illusion by teaching him how to use and interpret his mate 
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: a 
AADLEIR 


EDMUND BLUNDEN (Bcok 


“In this excellent miscellany the balance between the 


Society Neu s): 


biography and the critical comment is easily main- 


tained .. . a distinguished little book . . . everywhere 


clear and effectual.” 
Birmingham Post: “ 


life as well as in literature, and studies the past for 


Mr. Sadleir is interested in 


what it can teach about the present. .. . He writes 


with infectious enthusiasm.” 


Times Literary Supplement: ™. . 
witty, generously sympathetic.” 


THINGS PAST 


2nd edition printing 


Constable 


. scholarly, coolly 


10s.* net 


A Remarkable First Novel — 
MEN DIE 
ALONE 


MICHAEL LEIGH 





“A noteworthy first novel . . . of life with the fighting 
Russians down in the Ukraine . . . limned with a sure 
touch. The author knows his Russians—more he knows 
how to write about them.” Star. 


“Something very near a great novel . . . the quality of 
this book lies in its extreme simplicity.” David M. Cole. 


“A remarkable first novel . . . a writer of whom one can 


confidently expect to hear more.” The Scotsman. 


“Graphically described . . . a terrible book, with a con- 
vincing air of being true.” 7. D. Beresford. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Bernard Darwin 
GOLF BETWEEN 
TWO WARS 


In this delightful survey Mr. Darwin de- 
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tions and developments, the exciting person- 
alities and terrific matches. 16 plates. 15s. net 
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She is one of our best historical scholars because her zest and vigour 
and curiosity never seem to fail. “She is always happy in her work 
and always thorough, whether she is hunting down some obscure 
detail or relating it to a broad generalisation. 

“ Liberties ” and “communities,” as Dr. Cam regards them, are 
living organisms rather than legal entities. She knows her English 
law. Her first treatise, about the judicial inquisitions into local 
conditions in the thirteenth century, was one of the studies in legal 
history published in a series edited by the late Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 
There is a lot about law in this collection of essays. But, in the 
words of Burke set in the forefront of the book, she sees “our 
neighbourhoods and habitual provincial connections” as “ formed 
by habit and not by a sudden jerk of authority,” though authority 
was constantly at work upon them and, especially in the early days, 
had disciplined by contrivance the social impulses of the English- 
man. The community of shire or hundred or borough was the cell, 
so to speak, of what an American scholar has called “ self-govern- 
ment by the King’s command.” Its court had its “ suitors,” local 
men who could expound its customs and had the right to administer 
the law. And the “liberty,” or complex of hundreds or manors 
which were held and administered, to his own profit, by a private 
lord was essentially a community or a group of communities of the 
same type. In a paper read at Warsaw in 1935 at the Historical 
Congress of Historical Sciences, Dr. Cam showed how, starting from 
common ground, the communal courts in England and the lands of 
the Franks had different fates, for in England the sense of respon- 
sibility of the ordinary freeman was never lost; and several essays 
in this book develop her view that this fact influenced the whole 
course of English history, gave character to local and central govern- 
ment alike, and linked local administration with parliamentary 
institutions, 

This is not to say that medieval England .was “ democratic,” but 
rather to explain how modern England has developed its peculiar 
tvpe of quasi-demoeracy, which may or may not become more 
complete and set a new example before a troubled world. Dr. Cam 
is both too sympathetic an observer of human relations and too 
much of a scholar to use the lively and capricious episodes of 
mediaeval life as material for a doctrinal thesis. A reader who 
feels deterred by the detail and critical learning of some 
of these papers would do _ well to _ concentrate -on_ her 
study of the relations of English Members of Parliament 
to their constituents in the fourteenth century, and her use of 
a neglected text which describes what went on in a Parliament at the 
end of the reign of Richard II (pages 222-235). These are learned 
papers, and were not written for beginners, but they are full of life. 
Anybody, indeed, who wished to know how local history can be 
written and used would be well advised to read Dr. Cam’s simpler 
and more, vivacious book on “ The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls,” 
and then to turn to this volume. Those of us who are already 
familiar with her work will be grateful to Dr. Cam for giving us 
her papers in so handy a form. My own favourites, I think, are 
those on the pedigrees of villeins and freemen and the hundred 
outside the North Gate of Oxford. F. M. PowIcke. 
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Dr. Billygoat 
By C. E. Vulliamy. 
Dr. PHILLIGO—the second syllable is short, as we learn from the 
surly consultant who insists on calling him Dr. Billygoat—is an 
active and observant country physician who lives in the Cotswolds 
plays the flute in his spare time, and from 1887 to 1902 commits 
the follies and preoccupations of his contemporaries to an extremely 
lively journal. Tovreach year covered by this agreeable documen 
notes and an introduction are added by Mr. Vulliamy in propria 
persona. Neither gentleman minces his words, and their opinions 
frequently coincide: they dislike anti-vivisectionists, purveyors of 
patent medicines, confused clerics, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
(whom Dr. Philligo describes as “that unctuous apostate ” and Mr 
Vulliamy as Lord Salisbury’s “most unscrupulous follower . , , 
such a cad”); they approve, with reservations, of Mr. Gladstone, 
and in almost identical terms commend Professor Huxley as 4 
liberator of the human mind. Murders interest them both, so do 
ladies’ fashions; and they are equally repelled by the highly. 
developed British taste. for moral disapproval. A 

It must not be thought, however, that Dr. Philligo is ahead of 
his time. On the contrary, he receives new ideas with caution, 
It is unlikely that a malaria-bearing mosquito has really been 
discovered in Sierra Leone ; the bicycle may wel! prove detrimental 
both to feminine health and to feminine morality ; old age pensions 
are a shameful and socialistic notion. Nor is he preternaturally 
perceptive in his private life. The sad fall of his niece Sophia, 
who abandons the confection of large unsaleable plaster saints fo; 
free love in the world of Aubrey Beardsley, comes as a more painful 
surprise to him than to Mrs. Philligo ; and although he has given 
much anxious thought to another niece, his dear Dolly—for poker- 
work and the decoration of screens with imitation spiders are an 
insufficient substitute for matrimony—he feels no responsibility for 
her remarkable development after belated marriage with an elderly 
rural dean. But he has an unerring tye for absurdity and intellectual 
confusion. Lady Hermione Aspreigh, with her woolly cockatoo and 
her pink teas ; Mayor Kewkett, who collects buttons ; Mr. Claybrow, 
whose sermons he mercilessly reports, combine to convince him that 
he lives in a world largely composed of “ futilitarians,” “this age 
of strutting pretence, this flimsy, featureless age.” With this verdict 
Mr. Vulliamy agrees. 

In short, Dr. Philligo, like the engaging Mr. Polderoy before him, 
provides an admirable peg on which to hang a pungent .commentary 
on the course of social history. If the picture is incomplete, if the 
characters are strictly two-dimensional, this is only proper to satire, 
and no reader in his senses is likely to complain. There are enough 
good things in the book to beguile the longest railway journey of 
the most wakeful night; .and this review may well end with a 
peculiarly felicitous quotation from (I regret to say) The Spectator 
of 1896: “Europe assumes the right of subjugating all Africans; 
but in the case of a brave and vigorous Semitic people, nominally 
Christian and, as the battle shows, with an effective if rudimentary 
organisation, it would seem more advisable to adhere scrupulously 
to the principles of good faith.” The italics are Dr. Philligo’s. 

LeTTICE FOWLER. 


Dr. Philligo. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


New Poetry 


Green Song and Other Poems. By Edith Sitwell. 
Five Rivers. By Norman Nicholson. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
A Lost Season. By Roy Fuller. (The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
The Sun My Monument. By Laurie Lee. (The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d) 
IN a note on one of her poems, Miss Sitwell says “it is about all 
beauty gone,” and that is the theme not of a single poem but of the 
whole book. All things are seen in relation to death’s inevitable 
usurpation of youth and beauty. The only idea which can reconcile 
the poet to that loss is the pantheistic commonplace : — 
Are we not all of the same substance, 

Men, planets and earth, born from the heart of darkness, 

Returning to darkness, the consoling mother, 

For the short winter sleep. 

Vocabulary and imagery are very selective and the same phrase 
recurs from poem to poem, yet this has not so much an impoverish- 
ing as an enriching effect—as though a meadow were the brighter 
for being all buttercups. “Every moment of inspiration must b 
paid for in advance,” said Stephen Daedalus, and however incanst 
quent the images, however seemingly spontaneous the phrase and 


(Macmillan. 5s.) 
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elusive the evocative stream of words, all are the product of years 
of serious writing and the study of the craft of poetry. In her 
notes Miss Sitwell acknowledges specific debts to other writers, but 
it is the general relation her thought and work bear to the main 
stream of literature which gives it richness and density. It is lyric 
and love poetry of a strange and fascinating quality. 
Mr. Norman Nicholson, though a young poet, is not essentially 

a lyric one, and looks like becoming a reflective poet as he matures. 
His greatest virtue as a poet seems at present to be an unusual 
faculty for honest and loving observation. Descriptions are often 
deliberately prosaic (sometimes unconsciously painstaking and dull) ; 
yet he does build up gradually a very definite atmosphere ; the un- 
mistakeable colour, tone and accent of a familiar place whose faults 
and virtues are equally known and loved. He does not romanticise ; 
he is interested to record: 

The whin bushes push above the tide 

Like rocks grown over with thorny weed 

And barnacled with yellow eyes. 

The February sun is tight and pale as skin 

On hazels and willows by the slaty shore, 

Where the skyline lifts through fir and chestnut 

To snowy mountains chalked on the grey skies. 


Most of these poems are about the Cumberland coast and the 
borders of Wales, and they form, I think, the main body of lis 
work so far. There are also poems on religious subjects, which, 
with exceptions, I find less successful. The religious transcripts 
(such as “ The Bow in the Cloud "—a modern version of the story 
of the Flood) tend to be laboured and a trifle sanctimonious. Mr. 
Nicholson’s rhythms are not especially interesting ; he often enjoys 
a trot in ballad metre, but he has a good ear for sound, and it is 
often the instinctive use of internal assonance which holds a poem 
together and gives it that quality of true poetry for which no ready- 
made recipe has ever been found. 

In A Lost Season Mr. Fuller publishes poems mostly written 
while serving with the Fleet Air Arm in East Africa. What Mr. 
Norman Nicholson does for Cumberland he does for East Africa, 
and in this book he too creates a landscape: but whereas Mr. 
Nicholson feels himself part of his countryside, Mr. Fuller is con- 
sciously an alien, divided from the real life of the country. He sees 
the native caught between the new civilisation and ihe dying, but 
still potent, taboos of his tribe ; he describes the plains and the 
hills and the harbour ; he records the sudden encounter with giraffe 
and lion. Because he is a sensitive and receptive observer, his 
poems have a quality rare in short poems—they are interesting to 
read. It is like looking through an album of clear and admirable 
photographs with a commentator who makes all alive and gives the 
glossy monochrome its original colour and brightness. In his per- 
sonal poems, about life at the station, he speaks for those not sus- 
tained but mortified by an enforced communal life. 

Reading this new volume of Mr. Laurie Lee’s poems has made me 
revise the unfavourable opinion I had formed from his contribution 
to Poets of Tomorrow, published about a year ago. He still does 
not scem to have enough self-discipline to write good free verse, for 
the rhythm is not always sure enough to make up for the lack of 
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regular form. But the images are vividly seen and boldly splashad 
in, especially in the Spanish poems which conve} the excitement 
of bright sun and brilliant colour: ‘ 

The morning is white 

with the hot frost of elder, 

blizzards of scent 

blind the shuddering walls. 


The red flames of lizards 
wriggle out of the ditches 
to suck the black tar . 
from the smoking road 
Here the form is fairly regular, and I think his best work is, so far 
in the short lyrical poems like “ Milkmaid,” which is probably a 
early poem: 
The girl’s far treble, muted to the heat 
calls like a fainting bird across the fields 
to where her flock lies panting for her voice, 
their black horns buried deep in marigolds. 


There is much to interest and delight in the work of these four 
poets, each with perhaps a limited range, but each with a distinctive 
gift of his own. SHEILA SHANNON, 


Fiction 
Flame from the Rock, By Tan Yiin. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
War Tide. By Lin Taiyi. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
7 ae Do Us Part. By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hamilton, 
Ss. -) 


AMONG interesting recent war novels are two from China, both 
written by young women who are sisiers. To the Chinese the 
war has brought its major plagues, they have suffered the most 
ghastly tribulations for a terrible period of time ; but the traditions 
of their country are of such a gracious and honourable kind, that 
they have an inexhaustible well from which they draw spiritual 
refreshment and courage. The major theme of both these novels 
is the flight of the Chinese people who have migrated gloriously 
before the oncoming tide of their ruthless enemies. The heroine of 
Flame from the Rock is a young girl, an orphan, who has been taken 
into the household of her paternal uncle, a schoolmaster. When 
the book opens they have already reached the first stage of their 
long and dreadful pilgrimage. They live now in a small unimportant 
village, where by the strange quirks of fortune they have inherited 
a house. Before they have had time to settle down in their new 
abode, the girl, Kuanpo, wishes to offer her services to the hospital, 
which lies away from the village. She is a product of modern 
China, the young woman awakened, aware of tradition, yet anxious 
to shoulder new responsibilities in order that she may help her 
country in its struggle against fearful odds. Soon she is at work in 
the understaffed hospital. One day, as she returns to her home, 
she is caught in an air raid and seriously wounded. Her life is 
saved by a blood transfusion. The donor is a common soldier, 
young and eager like herself, whose whole life and experience seem 
clouded by the calls of war. These two young creatures, vivid, 
touching and ardent, fall slowly and deeply in love with each other. 
Kuanpo, aware that the family will not approve, tries to shatter the 
affair during the early stages, but the soldier is a strong and honest 
person ; he refuses to let her evade the issue by subterfuge. Only 
then does she understand the depth of her experience, and so know 
that she has gained more than she can lose by going against the 
wishes of her family. The soldier returns to the front and is killed, 
and, since Kuanpo cannot adjust herself to life without him, she 
dies too ; while her family continues their long journey. 

The heroine of War Tide is also a young’girl, forced to accept 
responsibility before she is old enough to shoulder it squarely. Het 
father, a silk merchant, has broken down under the difficulties of 
trading ; her elder brother is a member of the air force. Gallantly 
Lo-Yin takes the burden from the shoulders of the men-folk, and 
when the time comes, tackles the escape of her family with courage 
and wit. When the boat on which they are journeying is bom 
her father loses his life; Lo-Yin, aware of what has happened, 
proceeds with courage to their first destination. She is much 
hampered by the exactions of her ancient grandmother, who believes 
in ceremony and has little sympathy with the emancipation 
women. Her mother is sick, and there is a lazy yet important 
sister-in-law whose needs and desires must be respected, and 4 
small brother to be protected. Then, although her tasks are heavy 
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enough, the good Lo-Yin adds to them by drawing in to the family 
circle a war-orphan, whose miseries are not less poignant than 
her own. 

Tan Yun and Lin Taiyi are the daughters of Lin Yutang ; their 
books tell of bitterness, chaos and tragedy, but their values are true, 
tender and enduring: the courage and dignity of an ancient and 
honourable civilisation has not yet been destroyed by the invading 
hordes. 

Sudden death, rumour, scandal, fortune telling, somnambulism, 
jealousy and blackmail all play a part in the build-up of John 
Dickson Carr’s novel Till Death Do Us Part. The detective is 
Dr. Fell, the hero a young and successful playwright, with a 
penchant for poison. He is told that his beautiful but rather 
mysterious fiancée has destroyed two husbands and a suitor by 
hydrocianic acid. Next day his informant is found dead, and the 
same poison has been employed. But Dr. Fell clears up all the 
mysteries of this ingenious crime with his usual skill and alacrity. 

Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


New Road, 1944. Edited by Alex Comfort and John Bayliss. (Giey 
Walls Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is good and necessary that there should be a place where 
writers not yet established should be able to print poems, stories 
and essays; good, too, in these years of scaniy foreign contacts, 
that writers from abroad should be introduced to Erglish readers. 
On both these counts, New Road should be welcome; but our 
gratitude is likely to stop short at that point. Its-title and sub-title 
(“New Directions in European Art and Letters”) make larger 
claims, and imply a harmony of purpose, and discrimination of 
values, which its contents hardly justify. There is an interesting 
illustrated article by Ruthven Todd on the Gothic painter John 
Martin, which is firmly based on the discipline of fact. There is 
(in translation) an extract from Jean Giono’s Refusal to Obey, 
based on the discipline of experience. Otherwise, the essays are 
mainly spun out of the writers’ opinions and emotions, dodge 
facts or experience which might torpedo their smart phrases or 
easy generalisations, and show little awareness that their subjects 
are not being considered for the first time. 


There are translations (in German and English) from the Hun- 
garian poet Ady, and from Baudelaire and Rilke. There are good 
poems by Anne Ridler, Vernon Watkins, Herbert Read, Norman 
Nicholson, but too many of the rest seem to be valuable mainly as 
relief to the writers’ feelings. There is a scene from Julien Gracq’s 
Au Chateau d’Argol as creepy and romantic as any sinister castle 
of Arséne Lupin. There is a cheap and nasty satire by Rayner 
Heppenstall, “I am not in favour of the Working-Classes.” There 
is a short United States section, which includes contributions by 
Kay Boyle and Henry Miller ; there is a South American Section, 
with poems from Brazil and the Argentine. In offering an oppor- 
tunity, New Road may be praised ; in setting a standard, no. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Like the war news the stock markets continue to hang fire. Holder 
steadfastly refuse to sell, while those with available funds remain 
content to stand on the side-lines and await events. It would not 
be surprising, in such circumstances, if jobbers seized the oppor. 
tunity to quote a lower range of prices. That the level of Values, 
taken as a whole, shows practically no change is a striking indication 
of the strength of the technical position. While I cannot see the 
basis, for the moment, of any substantial rise, except on highly 
selective lines, it is just as difficult to imagine how there can be 
any serious fall. Weight of money is there to sustain values and, 
sooner or later, is likely to bring a fresh advance. 


C.P.R. POSITION 


It is a pity that companies with important news for shareholders 
cannot always frame their announcements in clear terms. Here we 
have the Canadian Pacific Railway disclosing a working loss of 
over 3,000,000 dollars for August, a fall of 7,253,000 dollars compared 
with August, 1943, without any more detailed explanation than that 
recently effective wage increases were retroactive, that the retro. 
active part of the burden fell on the August figures and that sub. 
sequent months would have to bear only the currént cost of the 
increases. It would need a first-class statistician to deduce the real 
position from such information and even he would have to ask for 
fuller data. 

Now the news is vouchsafed that the wage increases date from 
September 1, 1943. Since we had already been told that the total 
extra cost to the end of this year, would be 15,000,000 dollars, the 
monthly burden is 940,000 dollars. To the end of August, 1944, 
the cost must. have been 11,280,000 dollars, which makes the fall 
of 7,253,000 dollars for that month easily understandable. Still, I 
do not like the trend. For the first eight months of 1944 net railway 
earnings have shown a fall of over 6,000,000 dollars compared with 
the corresponding period of last year and each month’s figures must 
now shoulder a burden of 940,000 dollars. Unless there is some 
move to adjust fares the declining trend must continue. Even at 
14; dollars the 25 dollar ordinary shares, on the 2 p.c. dividend 
rate, do not look particularly promising. 


PRIMITIVA GAS PROSPECTS 


After a jump from tos. 6d. to 12s. Primitiva Holdings, the South 
American utility company, have fallen back to 11s. 15d. Buying 
followed the announcement from Buenos Aires that the Argentine 
Government had decided to raise the amount payable for the ex- 
propriation of the Primitiva Gas Company, the Holdings company’s 
important subsidiary, from the equivalent of £230,000 to something 
close to £1,000,000. That was good news in itself, but there has 
been some selling on the theory that it does not justify expectations 
of a break-up value of much more than 13s. to 15s. a share and 
that may be some way off. Unfortunately, it is not easy to work 
the position out, since the Primitiva Gas Company is only one 
of a number of investments held by the parent concern. My own 
view is that the upward revision from the devisory figure of £230,000 
offered some months ago is important. A further adjustment seems 
probable to something nearer to the value of £5,000,000 at which 
the gas company is carried in the Holdings Company’s books. At 
11s. rid. the £1 shares are worth retaining. A break-up value 
several shillings above this level seems probable. 


ODEON THEATRES EXPANSION 


Having increased its ordinary dividend from 15 per cent. 10 
20 per cent. Odeon Theatres, the cinema combine, has exceeded 
expectations in showing an expansion in earnings, before taxation, 
from £1,885,084 to £2,197,049. Taxation has absorbed £1,693,5%, 
against £1,404,243, leaving only a modest rise in net profit. Even 
so, the higher dividend has been consistent with the transfer of 
£75,000, against nil, to general reserve, and with the allocation of 
£75,000, against £122,514, towards writing off preliminary expenses. 
This group, headed by Mr. J. Arthur Rank, is expanding rapidly, 
but at 37s. the §s. ordinaries yield less than 3 per cent. on the 
20 per cent. dividend. For the time being they look high enough, 
although the long-term prospects are good, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY 
DIVIDEND OF 100 PER CENT. 


Tue fifteenth annual general meeting of the Decca Record Company, 
Limited, was held on September 29th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., M.P., the chairman, presided. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—If you will turn to the 
profit and loss account you will see that the balance from trading account, 
after providing for deferred repairs and E.P.T., amounts to £115,766. 
After deducting depreciation and other charges the profit for the year 
amounts to £101,349, an increase of {£16,800 on the previous year. 
Debenture interest absorbs £14,514, leaving a net balance of £86,835. 
To this must be added £30,841, part of the provision in the previous 
year for E.P.T., no longer required. , 

GENERAL RESERVE £200,000 

The full dividend on the preference shares of 16 per cent., less tax, 
requires £4,608, and your directors recommend a final dividend of 
75 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares, making a total dividend 
for the year of 100 per cent., less tax, requiring £32,084. Your directors 
further recommend the transfer of £50,000 to general reserve account, 
bringing this item to £200,000. The balance carried forward to next 
year amounts to £21,171, an increase of £4,538 on the sum brought 
forward from last year. 








BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 

If you will turn to the balance-sheet you will see that cash at bank 
and in hand and tax reserve certificates amount to £96,319, a figure 
slightly higher than last year. Debtors, &c., at £94,620, show an increase 
of ever £50,000, partly accounted for by the radio section. Stocks and 
work in progress, less payments received on account, £133,677, show 
an increase on the year of £55,450 ; the whole of this increase is accounted 
for by the radio business, stocks on the record section for obvious reasons 
showing a decrease on the year. 

STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 

The consolidated balance-sheet demonstrates the strong financial position 

of the Decca Group, current assets at £450,373 showing a surplus of 


more than £205,000 over current liabilities. With regard to the subsidiary- 


companies, practically the whole of the profits of the Decca Gramophone 
Company are included in the parent company’s trading account. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Lend a hand! 


iveryone agrees as to. the 
value of the work accomplished 
for crippled girls and women at 


JOHN GROOM’S’ CRIPPLEAGE. 
It is, however, those who lend a 
hand who keep the work going. 

Perhaps you have often 
thought of sending a contribu- 
tion ? Why not gladden our 
hearts by sending a gift NOW ? 


We need increasing assistance 
for training crippled girls in the 
art of making artificial flowers, 
thus enabling them, in spite of 
their handicaps, to become 
partially self-supporting. 

Many hundreds of women and 
girls, crippled beyond recovery, 
have heen given a new start in 
life through the training pro- 
vided. Those capable of so 
doing are now rendering valu- 
able help in War Work. 





Then, at JOHN GROOM’S 
ORPHANAGE, we have 150 orphan 
girls from infancy to 15 years entirely 
in our care. These necessitous children 
deserve your aid. 

It is the privilege of the generous- 
hearted public to maintain and exten 
$ these Christian enterprises. 

Be a “ Lend-a-Hander” ! 


RIPPLEAGE 


Workrooms and Cottage Homes—Edgware. 
Head Office—37 Sekforde Street, Cierkenwell, London, E.C.1. 


30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has 


declared, for the 5 years, 1939.43, a rever- 


President: Rt. Hon 

LORD RADSTOCK; : 
assisted by an : 
Honorary Council, 


Report gladly sent on : 
Request. 























sionary bonus of 30/. per cent. per annum 
compound, 

The interim bonus for current claims 
will, for the present, be 28/. per cent. 
compound, 

Add distinction to your bundle of life 
policies by including at least one bearing 
“the hall mark of sterling quality in mutual 
life assurance.” 





Write to your Agent 
or to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


9, St. 
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keen for 


Sena is |} 

present unavoidably restricted 
stock of King Cigars. But 
the successful search brings a prize 
indeed in the enjoyment of this 
excellent Is. cigar. 


ox 











PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION urgently required in London, 
£ or within 20-mile radius, for post-graduates an 
visitors from abroad to live as paying guests with families 
Also hospitality anywhere in Great Britain. Reply to 
Box 166 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, 

A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70 -. 
Wacxer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR INs 
A HERITANCE. English Literature is the world’ 
best: its riches are at your disposal in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and ‘ntroduction to 
all that is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON ScHOOL OF 
JourNatisM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1 Mus, 4574. 

YERMALINE. 

>) The Bread we all enjoy. 

Baker. 


sults, costumes 
List FREE.— 
Works 


* Ask your 
}URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
B wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 


call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.— Bett INVISIBLE 
MeNoers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
tANCER SUFFERER (311-44).—Widow, son in army, 
( very poor, needs extra nourishment. Jewellery grate- 
fully received. Please help.—NATIONAL SOCIETY 
Cancer Rewer, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
1LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way o! 
( 4 doubling output, getting an extra crop each season, 
ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole year round, 
Send for List to-day.—Cuase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| ) TION appeals for widow, aged 84, very delicate and 
partially blind. Help needed till permanent grant obtained. 
(Case 268.)—Appeal “ S,”’ 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
l ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
| as ANCE.—REeEGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 


FOR 


New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent.5983 
+ ARDENERS, like authors, smoke a lot; 
¥ TOM LONG’S an asset to the plot. 
ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
I are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 
= A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— 
| 4 Unique and personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. 
For particulars apply Box. No. 164. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
J copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarvane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ILES TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—Vacancies _ for 

\ pupils in horticulture and agriculture. November. 
16 vears, either sex. Residential; 2 to 3 years’ course; 
fees.—Write: SecRETARY, Miles Technical 


moderate 
School, Woodley, Berks. 

ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 
\ Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 

ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address, Letters 
M redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1, 
( UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 

Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frrenps Homer Service COMMITTEE, 
Friends House. Fuston Road. London, N.W.1 
QTAIRS BLAZING. .but ESCAPE certain for you and 
s *' family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
JouN Kerr & Co. (M'chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire, 
QTAMPS.—Low of 250 modern colonials and forei 
bw) sent on appro. at 1d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 
se difference between one life policy and another may 

mean pounds to you. Small fee gives you benefit of 
an expert’s 20 years’ experience, leaving you free to effect 
insurance where you want. Positively no calling or solicit- 
You pay for advice and can carry through recom- 


CLARKE HALL, 


ing. 
mendations yourself with any Company you wish. Full 
details, without obligation, on receipt of name and 


occupation and 2}d. stamp.—BCM-INS London, W.C.1 
T;HE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS LTD. 

(Owned jointly by the Association of Head Mistresses 
and > Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary 
Schools.) 

Applications are invited for the Part-time Post of Registrar, 
which will be vacant on January Ist, 1945. A woman grad- 
uate with knowledge of educational work is required. 
Married women are eligible. There will be a full-time 
Assistant Registrar. Full particulars obt:inable from: 
Tue Rectstrar, Joint Agency for Women Teachers Ltd., 
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HE “BANK - INSURANCE” 

Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Unit holders are free from personal 
liability on partly-paid shares. Trust 
funds exceed £15 million. Managers: 
Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd., 
30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 





Units may be bought and sold free of 
Comm. & Stamp, and leaflet obtained 
through any* Stockbroker or Bank. 
Offered prices, and approx. yields after 
deducting management charges: 


Bank-Units wee ove 18/74 3750 
(40 British Banks.) Post-war recovery is 
emphasised by 34°, of Trust fund being in- 
vested in shares of Dominion and Colonial 
banks.) 

Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 


Insurance-Units... 18/10} 33% 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised 
“hedee’’ against inflation: a general rise in 
prices means ti reased premium income, 


Trustees: Williams Deacon's Bank, Lid. 


Bank-Insurance Units... 18/3 34% 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Go's.) This Trust 
combines the qualities of the above two Trusts. 
Trustees; Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Cornhill Deferred Units 10/14 
(87°, Insurance, 8°. Banks, 5°, Gov. stock.) 
The “geared’’ Unit Trust, speciaily 
devised for those who realise the soundness 
of insurance shares as a long-term invest- 
ment. Appreciation (or depreciation) of these 
Units, after deduction of a semi-annual charge 
against capital of § of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. 
Appreciation during past year approx. 20%. 
Dividend paid for 1943 at the rate of 1°9973d. 
nett per Unit. 


Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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KERFOOTS 
FAMILY 
TRADITION 


The tradition of care and precision 
distinguishing Kerfoots Pharma- 
ceuticals has been handed down 
from father to son since Thomas 
Kerfoot first turned his attention to 
manufacturing pharmacy the 
1860's. He pioneered many de- 


velopments now taken for granted, 





in 


e.g. compressed tablets, effervescent 
salines, synthetic local anaesthetics, 
etc., and the spirit which animated 
him inspires his descendants to-day. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashir= 
THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


OF THREE GENERATIONS 
KG23 
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~~ Tamatic 
Typewriting Dept. MSS. 
Wer (TEM. 1733), ee 


*YBIL RANG ana 
s and Film Agents 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, 


| ow rRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1, 7 
5306-8 Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cros 
Bucks.. Fulmer 256 — 
FI*WEEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 UpONs 
| yard. Write for patterns. —DENK LM Twas 
Hawick, Scotland. 
’ANTED.—Furnished self-contained fiat, preterg 
\ North London. Box. No. 165. by 


\ JATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered, Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue 

Manchester, 4. 

\ ?ORTH WRITING FOR! _ T.T.T. Magnums 

; Cigarette for the sensitive palate. Obtainabk 

from WuirmMore & BayLey, 92, Wigmore Street, Wj 

Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-, Pye 

free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 

Ww FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookle.— 

REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Wa 


EDUCATIONAL 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREXSS, &c. Postal Tuitiog 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,8.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894) 
yee MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding Schog 
under the management of the Society of Pri 
Entrance and Scholarships Exam., Feb., 1945. Application 
should be made immediately to the HEADMISTRESS. 
T= QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridgs 
_ the gap between school and call-up with an alway; 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 693~ 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, ff 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 


, 








ie~--@ CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
' founded 1887, prepares students for Londo 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degre 
examinations ; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical 


Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Education 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalmeny 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus pos 
free from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





=== 


YOLONIAL EDUCATION SERVICE: KENYA 
Headmaster required for Prince of Wales’ Schoo, \ 
NAIROBI. Secondary Boarding School for European 


Boys, 300 boarders, 100 day boys. The School is a Govem- 
ment School run on English lines in modern premises, with 
good facilities for games. School and Higher Certificae 
Examinations are taken. O.T.C. and Scout Troup. Exceb 
lent climate. Salary: £1,200 per annum on four-yer 
contract. House rent free on school site. Free passage 
out and return. 

Further particulars and forms of application from Ta 
Secretary (IPR/CA), Ministry of Education, Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. Candidates resident in Scotlani 
should apply to THe Secretary, Scottish Educatios 
Department (Branch Office), 29 St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh 2. Closing date: 23rd October, 1944, 

] ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 

4 POLITICAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY OF 

LONDON) 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the temporary appoint 
ment for the session 1944-5, of a Tutor or Assist 
Tutor in the Department of Social Science. Salary, £300u 
£475 a year, according to qualifications and experience 
Applications, with the names of three referees, should & 
sent to the AcTING SEcRETARY, The Hostel, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, not later than October 12th. 


baad for Somerset, married couple, good cod 

and house parlour-man ; also housemaid. Twoi 
family, elderly, convenient house. Aga and electric stove, 
large garden. Servants’ sitting room, separate bedrooms 
Near village 5 miles from Town. Reply, with ages, length 
of references, wages, etc., to Box “M.M.,” co % 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 





EXHIBITIONS 
ORTRAITURE OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A colle 
tion of portraits in oil, watercolour and 7 
the 16th to the 20th Century, now on view at Heal’s, 1%, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A ‘ 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
jiouse, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services: 
their families too. 
(Reoistered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 





























33, Gordon Square, London, WC. Last eo ale — 
application, October 31st, 1944 
Entered as second-class mail tter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Pri 1 Great Brtiain by Sr. Curcments Perss, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C wud published by Tur Setcrator, Lro.. at their offices, No. 9) Co St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, October 6, 1944. 
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